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Armaments Expenditure 


HE ESTIMATES for defence expenditures for the 
year 1987-38 represent an increase of 58 percent 
on the estimates of last year. Since there were 
supplementary estimates last year of $4,659,139, it 
is safe to assume that our expenditure this year 
will be at least that much over and above the 
present estimates, in other words at least 
$41,000,000. Our total expenditures since the war 
for the League of Nations, I.L.0., World Court, Dis- 
armament Conferences, World Economic Conference 
and grants to the League of Nations Society, have 
been about $4,236,000. We are told that the present 
outlay on armaments is partly needed for defence 
against “subversive elements” in our own country. 
For this purpose we also have the R.C.M.P., which 
will cost us in 1937-38 at least $6,017,000. Combined 
Dominion and provincial expenditure on Old Age 
Pensions this year will be about $36,600,000 or 
almost exactly the same amount as estimated for 
armaments. When the C.C.F. asked for pensions for 
the blind last year the Minister of Finance refused 
because he had no money; but he can find over 
$13,000,000 extra this year for armaments. (On the 
League of Nations he will spend this year $219,775.) 
The last war increased the national debt by $1,900,- 
000,000. Total Dominion public debt, direct and in- 
direct, is now over $4,000,000,000. We have one 
million ordinary citizens on relief. Our budget 
deficit last year was over $160,000,000. Is this a 
time to squander money on armaments? 


No New Deal For Canada 


T five old men in the Privy Council have decid- 
ed, as most constitutional lawyers expected they 
would, that Mr. Bennett’s social legislation of 1935 
was ultra vires. The Dominion parliament has not 
the constitutional power to deal with social] insur- 
ance, wages, hours and conditions of labour. If Mr. 
Bennett now wishes to avoid the accusation that all 
his New Deal enthusiasm of two years ago was oniy 
put on for the purposes of the coming general elec- 


tion, it is up to him as leader of the Opposition to 
press for a simple amendment of the B.N.A. Act 
which will transfer this power to the national auth- 
ority, so that these questions which are nation-wide 
in scope can be dealt with on a national scale. This 
procedure, in fact, is exactly what was suggested in 
the constitutional debate of February 1 by Mr. 
Cahan, who frequently in these days utters the one 
word of cool] sanity that is heard from the Ottawa 
front-bench politicians. The rest of them on this 
occasion were much too anxious to hide their purpose 
or lack of purposes in a mass of verbiage. But will 
Mr. Bennett follow his follower’s suggestion? Of 


course he won’t. 


Are We a Nation? 


HE real responsibility for doing something, how- 

ever, rests upon Mr. King and his government. 
And in the same debate they made it abundantly 
clear that they do not intend to move at all. It is 
high time for someone to unearth the speeches from 
the 1985 Hansard in which Liberals in opposition 
as well as Conservatives in office committed them- 
selves to the necessity of social legislation by the 
national authority. Mr. King cannot escape from the 
responsibility now thrust upon him by the Privy 
Council. But on February 1, when Mr. Coldwell 
raised the whole problem by his motion, the govern- 
ment told us through Mr. Lapointe that they are 
still conducting delicate negotiations with the pro- 
vincial governments which might upset altogether if 
parliament now expresses any opinions. And through 
Mr. Rogers—(we refer to the late Professor Rogers 
who used to talk so big about Liberalism being in the 
van of progress and about the need for national plan- 
ning in this country)—they committed themselves 
to an even more absolute position of pure negation 
than that of Mr. Lapointe. Mr. Rogers (the late 
Professor Rogers) takes the position that the initi- 
ative now rests wholly with the provinces. He ap- 
parently deprecates any suggestions from the Do- 
minion. He would allow the provinces to consult 
privately among themselves; and if the nine of them 





reach a unanimous conclusion as to what ought to 
be done about social insurance and labour legisla- 
tion, then they may approach the Dominion with 
their proposals. (And this is the man who once so 
eloquently denounced the Compact Theory of Con- 
federation and poured scorn upon the proposition 
that the veto of any one of the nine provinces should 
be able to hold up the rest of the country.) 


Will Parliament Decide? 


OR SOME TIME, whenever he has been asked 
what Canada’s foreign policy is, and what our 
lovely new bombers are for, the Prime Minister has 
invariably replied, “Parliament will decide”. Now 
Mr. Lapointe has begun to say the same. It is 
high time they were told plainly that this is hum- 
bug. Parliament is in the position of the paralytic 
in Dumas’ novel: it can only say “yes” or “no” to 
a given question. As the Cabinet controls almost all 
the time of Parliament, the Cabinet alone (for all 
practical purposes), can formulate the question. 
Upon the form of the question, the answer may 
largely depend. Nor is that all. Elections are ex- 
pensive. To win them, candidates usually need to 
be able to draw on large central campaign funds. 
The Cabinet can bring on an election practically 
whenever it pleases, and the Cabinet controls the 
central campaign fund of its party. The Cabinet, 
therefore, can usually dictate the answer to any 
question it asks. The remarkable docility of French- 
Canadian Liberal M.P.s over the defence estimates 
at the moment is probably a case in point. Parlia- 
ment can decide effectively only if the Cabinet 
states its policy now, and thus gives Parliament and 
public opinion something definite to pronounce on 
now, before we are swept off our feet by war 
hysteria and propaganda. 


British Entanglements 

HE seriousness of the situation is accentuated 

by the fact that, whatever Mr. King may 
say, we are already committed: in law, “When 
Britain is at war, Canada is at war’. We have 
no power to declare ourselves neutral. This does 
not, of course, mean that we must send troops, 
ships or aeroplanes to help Britain; but it does 
mean that we must make our ports available to her 
navy, that we cannot trade with her enemy, that 
our citizens in her enemy’s territory will be subject 
to internment, and so on. To this extent, therefore, 
Parliament will not have the remotest chance of 
deciding our course. The C.C.F. must smoke the 
Government out of its hole. They must ask, and go 
on asking till they get a definite answer, “What are 
these armaments for?” They must not let themselves 
be fobbed off with phrases which sound well but 
mean precisely nothing. 
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A New Deal for Old Judges 


T is a curious fact that every American knows the 
economic views and prejudices of the judges upon 
his Supreme Court and that no Canadian has any 
such information about the judges on the Privy 
Council who interpret the meaning of our constitu- 
tion. The Americans are at last being forced to 
face up to the problem of judicial review in a federal 
constitution. President Roosevelt is trying the easier 
process of producing a Court majority which can be 
depended upon to give more liberal interpretations 
of the Constitution than those handed down by the 
five embattled reactionaries who make up the 
majority of the present Court. The difficulty about 
his proposal to add a maximum of six new members 
to the present nine is that it provides a temporary 
relief at best, and that some future Harding or 
Coolidge will be able to pack the Court with reacti- 
onaries just as Roosevelt may pack it with liberals 
now. The President is side-stepping the issue of 
the power of the judges altogether. Here in Canada 
we are up against exactly the same problem of the 
power of the judges to thwart the wishes of the 
public, but the Court with which we have to deal 
is an outside Court beyond our control. How many 
lessons will we require before we wake up to the 
need of abolishing the appeal to the Privy Council? 


Spain 


APTURE of Malaga, not far from the Straits of 

Gibraltar, gives the Spanish rebels their first 
important base on Spain’s Mediterranean coast. The 
centre of government at Valencia, however, is still 
nearly 400 miles away to the northeast, and Bar- 
celona half as far again, though the commerce of 
both ports is hampered by the pro-Italian clique 
which controls the Balearic Isles. If rebel operati- 
ons extend further up the coast, we may expect to 
see Majorca assume still more strategic importance. 
Madrid’s connections with Valencia appear to be 
menaced but not cut, and the Basque nationalists 
in the northeast corner seem to be winning some 
successes against the rebels. Italian and German 
troops continue to land at Cadiz—they will be able 
to go to Malaga now—and meanwhile the non-inter- 
vention committee continues, in the words of the 
New York Times correspondent, to set an all-time 
high in international hypocrisy. Franco, answering 


a Scripps-Howard questionnaire concerning his aims, 


has tried to whitewash himself before the world by 
noble generalizations about decency, social justice, 
and the restoration of the “real Spain”. But-one 
question in the list read as follows: “Would you 
support a constitutional monarchy with a reconvened 
Cortes? What limitation would you place upon 
suffrage?” To this awkward query he gave no 
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answer, obviously because he could not afford to. 
His silence is more eloquent of what Spain must 
expect if he rules it than all his hypocritical 
phrases. 


“Corporatism’”’ in Quebec 


INCE the suppression of the Spanish meeting in 

November, there have been no further spectacu- 
lar “incidents” in the development of Quebec Fas- 
cism. But behind the scenes the good work goes 
quietly on. The December Congress of Catholic 
Teachers of Quebec passed a resolution that “Teach- 
ers are to study seriously corporative organization”. 
It appears now that the phrase “l’organisation cor- 
porative” should have been “leur organisation cor- 
porative”’ (their corporative organization). The 
real intention seems to have included both, but with 
the emphasis for the present on the teachers’ own 
organization. The upshot was the appointment of a 
sub-committee to study the best way of attaining 
the object. The sub-committee has invited Father 
Archambault to deliver ten lectures on the subject 
to the teachers, who will presumably at some future 
date pass on the glad tidings to their pupils. It is 
not, however, we understand, the intention to teach 
corporatism in the schools at present. On January 
18, the Congress of St. Jean Baptiste Society took up 
the tale. Several orators declared that “the régime 
which would bring salvation to the French-Canadi- 
ans would be corporatism. The committee which has 
undertaken to make it known has for its first ob- 
jective the creation of an information centre... 
This committee looks towards substituting for the 
political interest ... the economic, social and nati- 
onal interest, the only one which with the forces of 
mind and heart, can prevent the French-Canadian 
people from foundering definitively.” (La Presse, 
January 18, 1987). It may not be irrelevant to add 
that the Quebec Provincial Police, so it is an- 
nounced, are to be armed with steel helmets, sub- 
machine guns and tear-gas bombs. 


The Textile Commission 


R. J. C. McRUER, who is to be complimented on 

a very able and thorough job as chief com- 
mission counsel, presented his 125,000 word brief 
in the course of this month. It is an ugly tale. 
Each branch of the textile industry seems to have 
competed with the others for position as public 
enemy number one. In short, this highly and power- 
fully organized industry has denied the right of 
organization to its workers, exerted pressure fair 
and foul on governments, published misleading 
figures and statements, waxed exceedingly rich be- 
hind a tariff wall while complaining of its in- 
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adequacy, shown little regard for human relations, 
concealed its profits, avoided its taxes, spoilt Can- 
ada’s wheat trade with Japan, established a mon- 
opoly, and made periodic attacks on an already low 
wage-scale. There is hardly any activity harmful 
to the public good that can not be found in the 
proceedings of this commission. It will be inter- 
esting and significant to see if MacKenzie King 
will just talk as usual and avoid taking and real 
action to end this parasite in Canadian life. We 
echo the words of the late King Edward VIII.: 
“Something must be done!” 


Single Women on Relief 


NEMPLOYED single women do not often get 
into the headlines. There are over 8,000 of 
them registered in the various cities of the Dominion, 
not a large number, as relief numbers go, and easily 
ignored, but their case has become sufficiently tragic 
to attract the attention of C. G. MacNeil, C.C.F. mem- 
ber for Vancouver North, who on February 8 made 
the following statement in parliament: “It was 
brought to my attention that young women have 
been sent to questionable sections of the city, young 
women whose situation has been taken advantage 
of by touts of the underworld”. This occurred when 
they were sent from government employment bureaus 
in search of jobs. The member presumably spoke 
particularly for Vancouver. The Minister of Labour, 
in response to his appeal for more federal super- 
vision of such rackets, passed the buck back to the 
provinces. Relief officials in other provinces rushed 
ed into print to disclaim all knowledge of such con- 
ditions in their own areas. But what else can be 
expected? These women receive allowances for food. 
shelter and clothing in separate amounts. A survey 
of 33 major cities shows the highest shelter allow- 
ance paid to be $1.90 a week, with nine cities paying 
less than a dollar. It shows the clothing allowance 
ranging from 15 to 46 cents a week, with many 
cities paying nothing at all. In other words, it 
shows the steady degradation of these 8,000 women 
to levels where they are compelled to live only in 
the most disreputable parts of the city, denied any 
chance to dress respectably, descending swiftly 
from the ranks of the unemployed to the unemploy- 
able, ready material for prostitution in its most sor- 
did forms. The Minister of Labour, if he cared to 
improve their status and morale by demanding de- 
cent shelter and clothing allowances from the local 
authorities, and reinforcing the demand by grants in 
aid, would indirectly do more to protect them from 
exploitation than any amount of supervision would 
accomplish, but his government prefers to uphold 
the principles of liberalism by washing its hands of 
such situations whenever it can. 




































Goodbye Dominion Status 


HE PRIVY COUNCIL has now delivered judg- 
ment on Mr. Bennett’s reform measures. The 
decisions are the most important, from every point 
of view, that have ever been rendered by that body 
for Canada since Confederation. The results are 
nothing short of disastrous. The most exaggerated 
doctrines of provincial rights have been accorded 
full recognition, and the national sovereignty of 
Canada in the international] field has been destroyed. 
We can no longer act as a unit in face of the world, 
nor co-operate on terms of equality with other coun- 
tries in an endeavour to regulate international 
affairs. We are nine peoples, not one. To all intents 
and purposes Dominion status, so long fought for 
and so shortly enjoyed, is deprived of any meaning, 
and Canada is thrust back by an alien hand to a 
position of constitutional infantilism. 

The issues before the court were various, and 
included a number of matters of lesser importance. 
On these minor matters the Dominion claims were 
upheld. The bitter pill of national disruption was 
sugar-coated. Thus the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act was declared intra vires, as belonging to 
the Dominion power over Bankruptcy and Insol- 
vency. The bankrupt farmers, like the bankrupt 
corporations, may be regulated from Ottawa. So 
too the new sections of the Criminal] Code, making 
it a crime to discriminate against competitors or 
to attempt to destroy competition by certain methods, 
are upheld, and the Dominion Trade and Industry 
Commission Act is declared valid in its essential 
respects. Thus the provisions made for introducing 
a little gentlemanly conduct into the normal warfare 
of our industrial system are lawful and may be 
utilized by the Dominion government. They may 
be expected to protect the small businesses in the 
same manner as the Combines Act has protected the 
consumer. At least it is an advance to know that the 
law can reach over into the economic field and make 
certain hitherto normal practices criminal. 

The important parts of the judgments, however, 
are concerned with the Natural Products Marketing 
Act, the Dominion unemployment legislation and 
with the Dominion’s power to give effect to I.L.O. 
conventions. It was in dealing with federal juris- 
diction in these fields that the constitutional doc- 
trines were enunciated which will so vitally affect 
our national] development in the future. These new 
rules of law amount, indeed, to an amendment to the 
Constitution, since the original concept of Confed- 
eration which was laid down in the Quebec Reso- 
lutions, well defined by the Fathers of Confederation 
in the debates in the Parliament of Canada, and 
clearly enough written into the B.N.A. Act, must now 
be thrown into the discard and a new concept of 
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a different character substituted for it. While we 
in Canada have been wondering how we could amend 
the constitution, the Privy Council has amended it 
for us, in a reactionary and stupid manner. 

The Marketing Act was declared invalid, for 
the reasons which had led the Canadian Supreme 
Court to pronounce it ultra vires by a unanimous 
vote. The grounds of the decision were that while the 
Act might have been valid in so far as it dealt with 
external and interprovincial trade, it also regulated 
trade which was entirely within the province and 
which was therefore beyond the powers of the 
Dominion. The interference with local trade ren- 
dered invalid the contro] of interprovincial trade. 
While the rule of law as thus stated unfortunately 
cannot be questioned under the existing constitution, 
the decision seems to omit any discussion of the 
fact that each of the nine provinces had passed 
concurrent legislation to enable the Dominion act 
to have effect in their territories. It has hitherto 
always been supposed that, although the Dominion’s 
power might be inadequate to achieve certain re- 
sults, the constitutional difficulties could be over- 
come by obtaining the co-operation of the provinces. 
It would now seem to be possible even for this 
method, difficult though it is in this country, to 
be ineffective. 

More serious was the manner in which the 
Privy Council disposed of the argument that certain 
of these important pieces of social] legislation could 
be justified under the Dominion residuary clause.~ 
It would appear that neither the extent of unemploy- 
ment in Canada, the dislocation of trade which 
necessitated a Dominion attempt to control market- 
ing, nor the intolerable working conditions disclosed 
by the Stevens Inquiry and sought to be eliminated 
by the Dominion acts relating to minimum wages, 
maximum hours and the weekly day of rest, 
amounted to a sufficiently serious national emer- 
gency to justify invoking the residuary powers of 
the Dominion under the B.N.A. Act. Lord Haldane’s 
unsupportable doctrine that the Dominion residuary 
clause was merely an emergency power to be used 
in moments of national peril, a doctrine totally 
foreign to the original Canadian constitution, im- 
ported holus-bolus by him from American constitu- 
tional law in the first Combines Case in 1922, and 
for a moment subjected to some suspicion as a 
result of the Aeronautics and Radio cases, has now 
been reinstated as the fundamental law of the con- 
stitution. Translated into ordinary language, the 
doctrine simply means that the Dominion residuary 
clause is written out of the Constitution and the 
provincial residuary clause of “property and civil 
rights” takes its place. Into that all-embracing sec- 
tion will fall all the new subjects of legislation to 
which specific names were not attached by the men 
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who drafted our constitution, under the primitive 
industrial conditions prevailing in 1867. Thus the 
Canadian constitution is one in which the federal 
authority has only delegated and limited powers, 
while the provincia] authorities have all other 
powers whether specified or not in the original 
agreement. This, a pure copy of the American 
constitution, is the exact opposite of the Confedera- 
tion compact. It is a pretty piece of historical 
irony that the American constitution which the 
Fathers of Confederation expressly stated they had 
refrained from copying on this point, should have 
become the model which the Privy Council has now 
forced upon us. No doubt during the course of a 
war in which Canada was engaged the Dominion 
authority would somewhat expand, but on the ces- 
sation of the war the provinces would revert to 
their origina] supremacy. 


But this is not the most destructive effect of 
the judgments. In dealing with the Dominion treaty- 
making power the Privy Council has dealt the Do- 
minion an even more devastating blow. So long as 
we were loyal little Colonials, all was well. Then 
Great Britain alone could make treaties for us, and 
under Section 182 of the B.N.A. Act the Dominion 
had full power to give effect to these treaties not 
only in so far as they bound the Dominion, but even 
when they laid obligations upon individual prov- 
inces. These were “Empire” treaties, and in ful- 
filling them we acted as a unitary State. Thus the 
Privy Council held in 1924 it was ultra vires for 
British Columbia to issue timber licenses on a con- 
dition that no Japanese were employed in cutting 
timber, for this conflicted with the Dominion Act 
giving effect to the treaty of 1911 between Great 
Britain and Japan. The Dominion can interfere with 
the provinces when it is backing up some British 
policy. But now we have ceased to be Colonials. 
We have achieved national status, and have dared to 
behave as a country separate from Great Britain in 
many aspects of our external relations. We have 
begun to negotiate purely Canadian treaties. Mr. 
Bennett actually had the courage to ratify the draft 
convention regarding hours of work in industrial 
undertakings, which was already in force between 
21 other nations; to ratify the convention regarding 
the weekly day of rest, in force between 27 other 
nations; to ratify the convention regarding min- 
imum wages, in force between 18 other nations. But 
in so doing, we are now informed, he was trespassing 
upon a matter which is described in the B.N.A. Act 
as being “property and civil rights in the province”. 
His action was talked about almost as though it 
were some underhand device for stealing away jur- 
isdiction from the provinces while they slept, where- 
as actually he was merely bringing Canada into line 
with a world movement of nations who were trying 
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to eliminate some of the worst consequences of un- 
limited international competition. 

It must not be thought, we are told, that the 
result of the present decision means that Canada 
is incompetent to legislate in perfermance of treaty 
obligations. “In totality of legal powers, Dominion 
and provincia] together, she is fully equipped.” But 
the legislative powers remain distributed, and if in 
the exercise of her new functions derived from her 
new international status she incurs obligations, they 
must now, in so far as legislation is concerned when 
they deal with provincial classes of subjects, be dealt 
with by the “totality of powers”—in other words by 
co-operation between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces. While “the ship of state now sails on larger 
ventures and into foreign waters” she still retains 
“the watertight compartments which were an es- 
sential part of her original structure”. 


If this fantastic and lawless imagery means any- 
thing it means that we now face the gravest con- 
stitutional crisis that we have had to deal with 
since Confederation. In the world of today, social 
legislation, control of trade and commerce, and 
international agreements, are the most important 
kinds of state activity, and in all these fields the 
Dominion powers have been virtually destroyed by 
the Privy Council. Each of the provinces may now 
set up its Department of External Affairs for the 
joint negotiation with the Dominion of those treaties 
—and they will be many—which effect property 
and civil rights. Canadians must therefore decide 
whether they intend to rebuild a nation on this 
continent out of the shattered remnants of their 
first attempt. If we do not want to drift into 
further confusion, if we want to avoid enter- 
ing upon another economic depression with a 
governmental machine even more primitive and in- 
efficient than the one we possessed in 1929, then 
we must pull ourselves together for a major effort 
toward national unification. If some of the prov- 
inces hold out, then the other provinces must come 
together as far as possible. The secessionists in 
Quebec have won half their case without striking 
a blow; and, with the nationalist sentiment in that 
province as strong as it now is, it will be a miracle 
if any agreement can be obtained for the strengthen- 
ing of the Dominion powers. Nevertheless the at- 
tempt must be made, and popular agitation must be- 
gin. While minority rights must remain secure, every 
argument that logic and common sense can command 
must be brought forward in support of the proposi- 
tion, enunciated in the second of the Quebec Reso- 
lutions, that matters of common interest to the whole 
country should be in charge of the general gov- 
ernment, and matters of local interest left to prov- 
incia] legislatures. The present distribution of 
powers is a piece of judicia] nonsense. 

























R. WOODSWORTH’S tripartite resolution on 

foreign policy produced the most general dis- 
cussion of the subject that has taken place in the 
House of Commons since the signing of the peace 
treaties in 1919. In itself it was not an illuminating 
discussion. Mr. King and his fellow cabinet min- 
isters threw no light whatever on the policy that the 
government is following in its day-to-day decisions. 
(A few days later, on the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Mr. King and Mr. Bennett 
once more combined to resist Mr. Woodsworth’s re- 
quest for a committee to keep in touch continuously 
with external policy.) But the situation in the House 
produced by the debate provides us with consider- 
able light upon the present position and the future 
prospects of the Canadian people. 

The speeches of the cabinet ministers centred 
around two points. In the first place they refused 
to go so far as to commit themselves to a policy 
of neutrality in an effort to keep free from Euro- 
pean entanglements. The government adopts the 
pose of standing between two groups of extremists, 
isolationists and imperialists. But it will take no 
step now to stop the steady imperialist drive, save 
the verbal step of reiterating that parliament will 
decide when the issue arises; and this policy of drift 
means that on the day when Britain declares war 
the Liberal party will be swept off its feet by a 
storm of emotion in which it will be impossible 
to distinguish any coherent voice except that of 
Britain calling for help. This conclusion becomes 
inevitable when one considers the second main point 
which stood out in all the government speeches. 
The prime minister, Mr. Lapointe and Mr. Rinfret, 
all three of them, had recourse to emotional appeals 
about the mysterious dangers which threaten Can- 
ada, dangers which necessitate the spending of over 
$36,000,000 for defence this year. When a Liberal 
cabinet, professing adherence to the traditions of 
Laurier, starts beating the tom-toms in this man- 
ner, they are making it certain that only one decision 
will be possible when parliament is eventually 
called to vote on whether we shall join in war. 


The debate showed that the C.C.F. is the only 
group in the House which is prepared to consider 
a policy drastic enough to hold us firm against the 
torrent of events and propaganda that will threaten 
to sweep us into the European maelstorm. If the 
point of view represented by the C.C.F. had as little 
support in the country as it seemed to have in the 
House, we might as well give up discussing foreign 
policy and start now preparing for the first con- 
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tingent. But the main reason for the overstrained 
and slightly shrill rhetoric of Mr. King and Mr. 
Lapointe was their consciousness that they haven’t 
a united country behind them in their decision to 
postpone social reform for armaments. 


NE OF THE remarkable features of the debate 
O was the abstention of the Conservative opposi- 
tion members. In a debate which extended over three 
days and which brought three cabinet ministers to 
their feet, only one Conservative took part, Mr. Den- 
ton Massey. He made an impassioned appeal for 
national unity, but gave only the vaguest hints as 
to the policy on which unity was to be founded. 
As a nationa] statesman Mr. Massey is proving him- 
self to be a first-rate bible-class teacher. Or does 
one do him injustice by such a criticism? Should 
one rather conclude that the policy which he and 
his party desire as the basis of national unity is 
a policy of supporting the Baldwin government 
through thick and thin, and that they are much 
too astute to put this forward frankly until the tom- 
toms have been beating a little longer and a little 
more loudly? 

Mr. King’s speech represents a distinct retro- 
gression from the position which he took up in 
his two carefully prepared speeches of last June 
in parliament and last September at Geneva. On 
those two occasions he carefully guarded himself 
against any commitment to join in either a League 
war or a British war, and he was equally clear that 
Canada stood aloof from the “war of opinion” that 
is dividing the European continent into two camps. 
Now he talks vaguely about unnamed enemies at- 
tacking us, declares that the British Commonwealth 
is the greatest force for peace in the world, praises 
Britain as the great pacifier in Spain, talks about 
the need for solidarity among all those who cherish 
democratic ideals. These may be mere rhetorical 
phrases; but when a man begins to talk in this 
way he has not far to go in order to reach the con- 
clusion (and he encourages many of his hearers to 
leap to the conclusion) that we must support Britain 
in her next war for peace, and that if we hear any- 
body on the other side of the Atlantic shouting 
the sacred word “democracy” we must rush across 
to show our solidarity with him. It is true that Mr. 
King repeated al] the reservations of his two earlier 
speeches, but it is also true that one of his Quebec 
ministers talked about Mr. Woodsworth not being 
British enough for him. . (That fine phrase will be 
quoted at Mr. Rinfret’s political funeral one of these 
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days in Quebec.) 

The funniest thing in the whole debate was the 
passionate devotion of Mr. Lapointe to the League 
of Nations. The lofty moral abhorrence which he 
felt towards a policy of neutrality such as would 
prevent Canada from fulfilling her obligations to 
the League was wonderful to behold. It was as if 
a Burke or a Gladstone had suddenly appeared in 
the Canadian House. It almost made one forget that 
this was the same Ernest Lapointe who prevented 
the Canadian delegate from taking the lead in im- 
posing oi] sanctions on Mussolini... But when one 
does recall that little fact, the spectacle of the pres- 
ent Liberal government’s solicitude for our Geneva 
obligations become just too funny for serious dis- 
cussion. 

What all the Cabinet ministers were seeking was 
obviously to line up the party solidly behind the 
defence estimates. The real debate on Mr. Woods- 
worth’s motion took place behind closed doors in 
the Liberal caucus. All gossip from Ottawa leads 
to a belief that there is considerable unrest among 
the Quebec Liberal members: about the increased 
expenditure on armaments. We can only guess at 
the arguments which were used by Messrs. King and 
Lapointe to overcome this unrest. But the public 
debate gives us some clues. One of the participants 
was Mr. Brunelle, the French-Canadian member for 
Champlain. He admitted that on principle he was 
in favour of Mr. Woodsworth’s resolution for 
neutrality, but he had qualifications to make in 
practice. And he went on: “When the national de- 
fence estimates are brought down I will follow the 
dictates of my conscience. I will take into account, 
certain menacing factors now prevailing in this 
country. For instance I will bear in mind the sig- 
nificance of the recent uprising at Guelph, Ontario, 
which it is claimed is the result of subversive move- 
ments in our Dominion. Recent occurrences in Que- 
bec city will also be taken into account . . . I will 
take into account the extent to which Spain and 
other countries have suffered from the activities 
of these agitators, and I will not forget that we have 
in the province of Quebec similar principles and in- 
stitutions to defend.” 

Are we to conclude that those two notorious ad- 
vocates of advanced liberalism, W. L. Mackenzie 
King and Ernest Lapointe, assisted the Quebec 
Liberals in caucus to follow their conscience on 
defence questions by suggesting arguments such as 
these, arguments which every genuine liberal would 
repudiate as a betrayal of the liberal spirit? Is the 
author of “Industry and Humanity” willing to cling 
to office by sponsoring a campaign to spend thirty- 
six million dollars to put down communism in this 
country—not to mention the several millions which 
he is already spending in the upkeep of those 
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splendid fellows, the Sergeant Leopolds of the 
Mounted Police? And are we to conclude that that 
other holder-up of the banner of advanced liberalism 
in the Cabinet, the Minister of Labour, approves of 
the expenditure of all this money on tanks and aero- 
planes, when the obvious liberal method of removing 
the danger of communism would be to spend the 
thirty-six millions on providing decent houses and 
living conditions for those who are most exposed 
to subversive propaganda? 


HE DEPRESSING feature of this debate and of 
all the current discussion about defence and 
foreign policy is the exactness of the parallel be- 
tween the situation today and the situation in the 
last pre-war period, the years before 1914. In those 
days Laurier took up the same position as is main- 
tained today by Messrs. King and Lapointe and 
Dafoe. He posed as the moderate between the two 
extremes of the imperialists on one side and the 
isolationists such as John S. Ewart, Mr. Bourassa 
and the French-Canadian nationalists on the other. 
He repudiated the imperialist thesis of the unity 
of the empire in defence. He insisted that, what- 
ever defence measures Canada undertook, she must 
keep complete control of them in her own hands. 
Messrs. Skelton and Dafoe, in their books on Laurier, 
have presented him as the skilful, obstinate and 
successful defender of Canadian national autonomy 
against imperialist entanglements. 

But the fact is that Laurier’s success was only 
verbal. Chamberlain & Co. manoeuvred him into 
taking part in the Boer War and so set the precedent 
for future military adventures; when he announced 
on raising the first contingent (and, incidentally, 
he did it by Order in Council without waiting to 
call parliament) that this step should not consti- 
tute a precedent, Mr. Bourassa retorted with the 
damning reply: “The precedent, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, is the accomplished fact.” Laurier acquiesced 
in Canadian participation in the Committe of Imper- 
ial Defence. He decided in 1910 to build a Canadian 
navy, “Canadian in time of peace and British in 
time of war” as his Finance Minister put it. Mr. 
King’s new defence forces of 1937 merit the same 
description. Laurier went to the Imperial] Confer- 
ence of 1911 and told the British that Canadians did 
not think themselves bound to take part in all Bri- 
tish wars; Mr. King will go to the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1937 and tell the same thing. But Laurier 
always admitted that if Britain were in serious 
danger Canada would have to go to her help; and 
the only British wars that matter for our foreign 
policy are just those in which Britain is obviously 
in serious danger. Laurier was unable to find a 
policy or a formula by which he could avoid these 
British entanglements, and Mr. King faces the same 
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dilemma. Laurier’s choice, remarked John S. Ewart, 
was either ultimatum or compromise; and he was 
not prepared for ultimatum. Mr. King also is not 
prepared for neutrality. His constant assurance that 
parliament will decide when the day comes is a ver- 
bal pose only. There is no middle path, as he assumes, 
between two extremes. There are only two alterna- 
tives; either we join in the next British war or we 
stay out of it. Mr. King will not take the necessary 
steps that lead to the second alternative, and there- 
fore we will be forced to follow the hard path to 
the first. 

The most sinister aspect of the parallel between 
the two periods is provided by developments in 
Quebec. Laurier’s decision to embark on naval ex- 
penditures in 1910 undermined his position in his 
own province. In 1911 he was beaten by an unscrup- 
ulous alliance between the Quebec nationalists (the 
more extreme of whom were shouting about shoot- 
ing holes through the union jack in order to let 
the breeze of liberty blow through) and the imper- 
ialist Conservative party of English-speaking Can- 
ada. Today there is also a raging nationalist move- 
ment in Quebec led by men of much coarser fibre 
than the Bourassas and Lavergnes of 1911; the 
temptation to Mr. Duplessis to complete the over- 
throw of the Quebec Liberal party by exploiting the 
province’s aversion to imperialist defence measures 
will be almost irresistible. Will Mr. King be swept 
aside one of these days and retired to his studies on 
Industry and Humanity, when the imperialst crisis 
becomes really acute, by another alliance such as 
that of 1911? We shall see. 

In the meantime the throb of the tom-toms is 
becoming louder and more insistent. Elderly sadists 
of the last war are emerging from their obscurity 
to join the war-dance again, their eyes glistening 
and their mouths watering as they think of the 
young men whom they will send to slaughter. We 
are getting closer to the condition of mass hysteria 
which will make all sane discussion of our national 
policy impossible. Already one can almost pick out 
the heroes who will be in charge of the concentra- 
tion camps in the next struggle to make the world 
safe for democracy. 


Masochist 


He was easily taken, nor did he attempt to bribe 
His captors with any extravagances; no tears 
Disfigured his countenance; how shall I describe 
His calmness, his absence of regrets or fears? 
The clock’s hands, disdaining the hours, tick out 
the instants. 
Aim at heart; there will be no resistance. 
He always dreamed of standing against a wall, 
Blindfolded, and waiting to fall. 
HELENE MULLINS. 





A Mother's Prayer 


Please give me clothes 

Like other women’s. 

Let my husband be shaved each day 

And have a car, the equal of our neighbor’s. 
Let our children be as those of other people 
So we can say: “She is at college: he has 

a job, is doing well!” 

Let no strange impulse enter the hearts 

of my husband or my children 

that they should study, write, paint 

or walk queerly in any path not walked in 
by other people. 

Grant these things 

that my mind may be forever 

at peace. ALAN CREIGHTON 


Grey Rocks 


Webbed hands of balsam soothed the shore that 
night, 

Consoling with a laboured tide, which stirred 

With its dark timeless pain, and, swelling, 

blurred 

Grey rocks and air into the sea, and might 

Have pulled the hills into its level flight 

Had not the mummy moon leaned down to splash 

Her immemorial gay quicksilver sash 

Across the withered travail of the bight. 


Into the saga bobs the nervous, lean 

Lament of ukuleles, and the choke 

And belching of a motor. Voices wail 

Laconic time. Has an-y bod-y SEEN 

My gal? ... The cut sash heals. The shores 
invoke 

Once more the old tide’s mumbled gnawing tale. 


Vancouver E.B. 


Marching feet 
going one after another 
stepping on life 
mechanically 
with measured beats, 
everywhere everyone is marching 
in perfect time 
so precise and obedient and oblivious 
Marching feet 
carrying your owners to oblivion 
carrying them in an ordered fashion 
one after another 
precisely 
mechanically 
into oblivion. 
JANE SMART. 
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The Moscow Trials 


G. M. A. GRUBE 


HE TRIAL of Radek, Sokolnikov and fifteen 
T others last month in Moscow comforms so ex- 
actly to previous pattern that it has once more 
focused world attention upon the nature of political 
trials in Russia, with the extraordinary confessions 
which are there produced. To a Stalinite all is 
simple: confessed traitors are convicted out of their 
own mouth and deserve all they get; nor has the 
true Trotskyite any doubts: to him the trials are 
“the greatest frame-up in history”. But we Social- 
ists who do not qualify for membership in either 
of the two warring denominations of the Communist 
Faith, are faced with a perplexing problem. For even 
if a reading of the evidence—the official verbatim 
but by no means complete records, the almost 
hysterical protestations of the communist press, as 
well as pamphlets such as those (1) in which 
Schachtman, the Trotskyite, and Max Adler, who is 
a socialist, both came to the conclusion that the 
August trial of Zinoviev, Kameney and their com- 
rades was a bogus show—if a consideration of all 
this leads us inevitably to the conclusion that 
there is something very rotten in the state of Stalin; 
even so we must not let this blind us to the real 
achievements of the Stalin regime, or allow even this 
hateful feature of the system to be used for destruc- 
tion of those achievements. 

The official communist view relies on the con- 
fessions made in open court, before foreign wit- 
nesses who have testified to the full opportunities 
allowed to the accused to speak frequently and at 
length—a fair tria] and free confessions. And indeed 
they are impressive, these confessions, too complete 
indeed, for one stands aghast before such self- 
flagellation by otherwise sane and resolute men, 
such abject grovelling before the authority they 
opposed, without (in the last trial at least) any 
illusions as to the outcome. Indeed, paradoxically 
enough, it is the very fullness of the confessions 
that stands in the way of a belief in the guilt of 
these men. 

The two questions—guilt and confession—are not 
the same. If it seems improbable that these old 
revolutionaries who consistently opposed political 
assassination under the Czar should now encourage 
it, it is not quite impossible: for in the old days 
they were in opposition to a system whereas now 
they were in opposition only to a clique which was, 
they thought, misgoverning the system they believe 





(1)—Behind the Moscow Trial: (Max Schachtman; Pioneer- 
Vanguard Press pp. 142; 30c. 
The Witchcraft Trial in Moscow: Friederich Adler; 
Pioneer-Vanguard. 
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in. Under those circumstances terrorist acts against 
that clique might have appeared effective, when 
the ordinary channels of opposition (and of this 
there is no doubt) were denied to them in the 
field of politics. But the defendants also confessed 
to widespread sabotage, costing the lives of many 
workers, and further, and this almost passes the 
bounds of the credible, that they, old Bolsheviks 
and founders of the communist state, were plotting 
with Germany and Japan for the dismemberment of 
Russia. Not one or two mad individuals, but all of 
them. 

But even if we were to grant all that—and 
allowing that the difference between Trotskyite be- 
lief in the necessity of world-revolution and Stalin’s 
communist nationalism supplied the motive( though 
many of these men were not Trotskyite)—the 
psychological problem of such confesions which 
abjectly denounce others as well as ‘themselves, 
still remains unsolved. Yet the confessions are un- 
doubted facts. How are they to be explained? 

They were not, admittedly, obtained at the trial, 
though freely repeated there. The evidence of out 
siders such as D. N. Pritt, K.C., or Duranty, to the 
fairness of the tria] does not, therefore, take us 
very far, since it is clearly at the preliminary exam- 
inations, held in secret, that the dirty work, if any, 
takes place. And the complete absence of any exter- 
nal evidence, any documents to prove the case, in- 
creases the importance of the preliminary stages. 
For all these politica] trials are after the same 
pattern. This in itself would suggest that the G.P.U. 
has evolved a definite technique to extract confes- 
sions, a suspicious circumstance in itself in view of 
police methods the world over. Suggestions of 
drugs, mesmerism and the like, may be dismissed as 
fanciful. Of physical torture there is no trace on 
the prisoners in court. The most likely explanation, 
and one that is apparently confirmed by informa- 
tion that has leaked out of Soviet prisons, in par- 
ticular about Sukhanov’s trial in 1931 (see Schacht- 
man pp. 55-59) is that the prisoners are led to play 
those parts “because they were assured that this 
was demanded by the interests of the U.S.S.R.” That 
they were led to sacrifice themselves for the good 
of the state “that if they were really penitent of 
their sins they could show it by deeds”. And here 
we should remember that most of the defendants 
concerned had usually been in prison, and probably 
in solitary confinement, for many months; also that 
many of them had capitulated to Stalin long before. 
Such an explanation is in character, for the tone of 
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the accused is that of men obsessed, whether for 
good or evil, by .deas, not governed by personal 
spite or persona] ambition. 

But men who confess with such gusto are not 
likely to limit themselves to the truth. Motivated 
by political considerations, their testimony becomes 
unreliable, both as regards themselves and even 
more those whom they implicate (there is no evi- 
dence against Trotsky that would stand up in a 
court of law, not even a Russian court, for he of 
course denies the whole thing). Here lies the im- 
portance of the recurrent pattern, of ‘vague and 
shadowy centres of disaffection, guided from abroad 
by means of journeys and interviews with the lead- 
ing spirits. And of the recurrent mistakes: in the 
Menshevik trial of 1981 one Abramovitch was said 
to have been plotting in Russia at a time he has 
proved that he was in Germany and in Brussels: 
so last August Holtzman “confessed” to a vital 
meeting with Sedov, the son of Trotsky in Copen- 
hagen in 1932, in a hotel demolished in 1917, at a 
time when Sedov can prove he was in Paris. And 
there are many other discrepancies, more or less 
vital. Such recurring features are very disturbing 
to say the least. If we cannot believe the whole 
confessions, how much should we believe? We can- 
not tell, since there is no other evidence whatever, 
not even to indicate how the plots were discovered. 
That some of the defendants were guilty of some 
of the things they confessed to is very likely, and 
all of them may well have been guilty of some 


PPORTUNITIES for exercise of criticism and 

development of taste in regard to motion- 
pictures have greatly increased in Canada recently. 
British and French and occasional] Russian pictures 
are now to be seen publicly as well as the Holly- 
wood product. Also a National Film Society with 
several branches has been formed to show unusual, 
artistic and educational pictures. 

Artistry in motion-pictures can be considered 
as theory and as practice. Theory, or the psycholo- 
gical and aesthetical principles that can be invoked, 
is an explanation of how emotion is aroused in 
the audience, whether valuable artistic emotion or 
other. 

The film shares with novel and drama the power 
to arouse emotions through imagery or symbolism 
and through ideas. The audience is given an idea, 
e.g., the ‘Triangle’-—which for most of them has 
emotiona] connotations, or it is shown something 
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form of opposition tactics. 


The fact remains that the murder of Kirov in 
1934 has already led to 104 known executions and 
many more arrests and years in jail. All this points, 
if taken at its face value, to very considerable op- 
position to Stalin in the U.S.S.R., opposition that 
is strangled and driven underground, likely per- 
haps to express itself in sabotage. And, on any 
interpretation, the thoroughness with which Stalin 
is killing off all the old guard Bolsheviks bears a 
most unfortunate family resemblance to the period- 
ical purges of the Nazi dictator. Violence still 
breeds violence it would seem, whether in Germany 
or in the Soviet Union, even after nineteen years 
of communism in power. 


If these men were all guilty as they confessed 
to be, then the opposition to Stalin is widespread 
and desperate; nor is it likely that wholesale execu- 
tions will improve the situation. If the confessions 
are false, we find an autocracy as completely un- 
scrupulous as it is ruthless in its persecution. 


In any case, to quote from Norman Thomas’ pre- 
face to Adler’s pamphlet: “At the very time when 
under their new line the Communist parties of the 
Third International are preaching a united front 
against fascism, they themselves... are intensifying 
suspicion, division, and mutual hatred in the work- 
ing class movements of the world. Worst of all, 
they are dimming the glory of the Socialist ideal in 
the minds of thoughtful observers.” 





associated with an emotion. Most people respond 
well to a workable number of these associations, 
thus making possible popular novels, radio plays 
and Hollywood films on the same formulas. The 
‘artistic’ novel or play, with rare exceptions where 
Hemingway phrase-rhythm or Gordon Craig settings 
are direct stimuli to emotions, becomes such only 
through choice of ideas and images interesting to 
cultured audiences. 

This emotional process, which can be called 
literary, is indirect. There are direct approaches 
as well, although psychologists have not yet pro- 
duced much exact knowledge of them. The popular 
example is Watson’s infant emotional Behaviourism. 
More subtle and relevant to art is Havelock Ellis’s 
work on rhythm. Among all the arts the study of 
how music achieves its effects is the most advanced. 
The motion-picture now has music at its command, 
and so can adopt this body of theory. Through its 
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sound-effects, then, the motion-picture can stir feel- 
ings directly. 

Again, the motion-picture is a picture, in spite 
of the frequent change. Each picture on the screen 
can be a composition. If modern theories such as 
Cubism have any truth, the composition of the pic- 
ture can be a direct stimulus to emotion. 

Finally, very potent indeed, is the variation in 
tempo which is possible in the film. The same action 
may be photographed so as to be shown on the 
screen, and changes of scene and action may take 
place, quickly. or slowly. Tempo may be varied so as 
directly to contribute to excitement and a climax, 
or sustained tension, or relaxation. 

The direct emotive action of the film, indicated 
by the foregoing list of its technical resources, is 
what makes the Surrealists so interested, exaggera- 
ting as they do the place of direct responses, in 
the response to a work of art as a whole. This 
emotive action also is what gives the film its power 
as propaganda. Significantly the three leading mod- 
ern dictatorships have put this power under their 
own direct control. 

The foregoing theoretical principles of emotive 
action inherent in film technique can be applied in 
such practices as the following: 

In choice of subject, the main consideration 
should be the capacities of the medium. A well- 
adapted subject was discovered by the Russians with 
‘Blue Express’, then used by Hollywood in ‘Shanghai 
Express’ and by the British in ‘Rome Express.’ 
Change of scene and rapid action should be integral 
to the subject; tableaux and long conversations in- 
dicate unsuitability or poor adaptation. Stage to 
screen transferences are usually poor motion- 
picture art, because a play is a subject already 
adapted to a quite different form of presentation. 
When an original subject cannot be evolved, it is 
much better to borrow from the novel. So ‘The 
Thirty-Nine Steps’ is a better film than ‘The 
Petrified Forest’. 

The director, who is the artist of greatest im- 
portance in motion-pictures, proceeds from the sub- 
ject to the details of composition and action. His 
artistry, supported by that of cameraman and 
scenario writer, can be seen in his use of his screen 
as a ‘canvas.’ The classic German silent film, ‘The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,’ probably contains as many 
gripping compositions as an audience ever saw at 
a showing. 

Artistic sequences can be contrived in infinite 
variety and effect; and commercial productions to- 
day, thanks partly to Russian influence, are full of 
examples. There is the opening passage in Korda’s 
‘Things to Come,’ the celebrating Christmas crowds 
and the newsboys with their placards announcing 
war. In a short news-reel type film, a survey of 
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sports events, the excitement, the zest of sports was 
communicated to the audience, by scenes showing 
first the graceful and exhilarating sports of figure- 
skating, skiing, flying, sailing, working up through 
rowing and polo to the intense physica] exertion of 
football, with a climax of madly cheering spectators. 

In a film involving the literary elements menti- 
oned above, these should contribute their effects 
without interfering with other parts of technique. 
The imagery (in ‘Things to Come’) of the child play- 
ing soldier, the innocence and willingness of cannon- 
fodder obeying the tremendous dooming power of war 
is conveyed in a film ‘shat’ which ‘is a picture compos- 
ed to insure awe by its background or huge silhouet- 
ted marching soldiers, with the action, the marching 
of these ghostly soldiers to a faster and louder- 
growing drum-beat, increasing the fear almost to 
agony. 

A difficult problem is the use of ideas conveyed 
by spoken words, without the talk delaying the film. 
American gangster idioms work well in motion- 
pictures because they are brief and forceful. Folk- 
songs, which can be given a verse at a time with 
intervals of action, are more effective than operatic 
arias, 

After the photography of a film has been com- 
pleted, there is much work still to do which offers 
great scope for technique. “Cutting” and “editing” 
are a process of taking lengths of exposed film and 
patching selected portions together in the contin- 
uous form of the final whole. This gives opportunity 
for the refining of sequence and tempo by a number 
of devices. One is the repetition of a ‘shot’ as a 
theme is repeated in music. Film can be patched 
so that one picture is superimposed on another, as 
in the Great War scenes in ‘Cavalcade.’ The dura- 
tion of a scene as projected is determined simply 
by the length of film cut out and pasted into the 
final version. One of the arguments for the super- 
ior artistic possibilities of film production by small 
independents over big companies is that with the 
latter this work is routine and with the former it 
is done by the director responsible for the whole 
conception of the film. 

Reviewing the whole subject of motion-picture 
art, one is most impressed by its possibilities for 
influencing masses of people by direct stimulation 
of their emotions. The sociological and political 
importance of these possibilities is obviously im- 
mense, and too large to examine here. A difficulty 
created for the critic should, however, be noted. 
Much of the artistry of films derives from the emo- 
tions being affected directly, without the stimuli 
being thought about. Thus a deliberate effort of 
reflection and self-examination is necessary to 
determine the influence on the emotions which a 
film has actually exerted. 
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aa PEOPLE appreciate that Canadian life 
insurance policy holders annually lose millions 
cf dollars due to wasteful and inefficient life insur- 
ance practices. The loss to most individual insurers 
over a period of years is appalling. The yearly 
national waste is more than comparable to that huge 
and well known deficit of the Canadian National 
Railway System. Almost every thinking and in- 
formed person accepts and approves of the prin- 
ciples of life insurance. No other existing financial 
institution, as now conceived, has greater potential 
possibilities for promoting the welfare of humanity. 
But should we permit our approval of the ethical 
and scientific principles to influence us as an opiate 
into the acceptance of life insurance practices with- 
out critical examination? Broadly speaking, the 
practices of life insurance have gone unstudied and 
unchallenged. 

The fundamental principles of life insurance, 
though but meagerly understood by the general 
public, are relatively simple. On the other hand, 
the practical operations of the companies are highly 
technical, complex and have many aspects. A de- 
tailed analysis brings many practices to light that 
are wasteful. In an article of this kind, however, it 
will only be possible to deal with the more important 
phases of the question, and to point out where it 
appears most profitable to concentrate our efforts 
to obtain cheaper and better life insurance. 

Life insurance is sold in the form of contracts 
by agents who are remunerated on a commission 
basis. It is, primarily, financial protection against 
premature death, as well as a proven and success- 
ful means of accumulating funds throughout the 
productive years of the assured to provide for old 
age. The company functions somewhat in the cap- 
acity of a trustee, collecting the premiums or de- 
posits, administering the funds so collected and dis- 
tributing them in accordance with the terms of 
the relative policy contracts. 

Badly sold contracts are the greatest cause of 
waste in life insurance. A bad sale has many pos- 
sible costly repercussions. A well sold life insur- 
ance contract is one that: fits the needs of the 
individual policyholder; is thoroughly understood 
by him; adequately safeguards the interests of the 
beneficiary. In one way or another most policies 


are not well sold. 

There are a number of important causes for 
badly sold life insurance contracts. It is generally 
admitted that over 75 per cent. of all life insurance 
agents are incompetent, do not understand their 
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business and should not be in it. In fact, as you 
will shortly see, it would be economical to pay them 
to keep out of it. They are paid on a commission 
basis, which depends upon premium income and the 
type of contract sold. No consideration is given 
to the quality of the ordinary sale. The average 
agent has been a failure in some other field. He 
must eat. High pressure methods, misrepresentation 
and overloading of the prospect are common prac- 
tices. Practically all sales are closed by an emo- 
tional appeal. The prospect does not realize this. 
It is a fact. Read any book or course on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Very little attention is given 
in the average sales talk to explaining the funda- 
mental] principles and practices of life insurance and 
how they may be applied to meeting the real needs 
of the individual prospect. Instead the prospect is 
led through a prepared sales talk that is based on 
closing the sale by means of the scientific use of 
emotional appeal. The result is that the new 
policyholder, more often than not, does not under- 
stand the contract he has purchased; and as likely 
as not it is not the type of policy best suited 
to his individua] needs. The use of emotional appeal 
has its place in closing a sale. But it is not used 
intelligently and its use is abused. 


Lapsed policies are almost entirely due to inef- 
ficient sales practices. A well sold contract seldom 
lapses. A good agent has very little of his busi- 
ness lapse. An efficient company has a highly 
organized revival department. A poor salesman, 
however, has a large percentage of his business 
lapse. Likewise an inefficient and badly organized 
company has a terrific percentage of its business 
lapse. A number of inefficient companies have 
eight times the lapse ratio of ‘the better managed 
companies. Lapsed policies, in 1935, wasted from 
$12,000,000 to $18,000,000 of Canadian policyholders’ 
money. The total lapse for that year amounted to 
approximately $250,000,000 of insurance or equal 
to 40 per cent. of the total new business (net) 
written for the same period. The net total amount 
written was about $600,000,000. As a matter of in- 
terest the total] net amount in force as at December 
31, 1935, amounted to about ten times that written 
in 1935 or something over 6 billions. 


Lapsed policies result in loss to the policy- 
holders in this way: They have on the average 
(ordinary and industrial) a life of between two and 
three years. The average premium is about $33 
per thousand of insurance. The total premium paid 
for three years would amount to say $100. There 
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is no cash value. The only value received for the 
premium is protection against premature death. 
However the premium of $33 per thousand includes 
an element of investment. Pure protection alone 
could have been obtained for an average cost of 
approximately $10 per thousand per year, or for 
a total of $30 for three years. But the policyholder 
has paid $100 for a value of $30. His loss.for each 
thousand dollars of insurance would approximate on 
the average about $70. The total national Joss on 
$250,000,000 of lapsed insurance would amount to 
$17,500,000. A fair price to pay for inefficient 
salesmanship? 


Notwithstanding that all competent authorities 
agree that well over half the proceeds of all life 
insurance paid in Jump sums is dissipated or lost 
through bad investment within a period of six 
years, over 90 per cent of all Canadian death claims 
are paid in this manner, cash. Canadian death 
claims in 1935 amounted to over 40 million dollars. 
It is essential that all policy proceeds should be left 
in a manner to safeguard the interest of the bene- 
ficiaries. Income policies will, if sold, take care 
of the situation. It is possible to have all policy 
proceeds paid in some certain form of income. But 
income policies may not interest the prospect and 
unless a salesman is a good one he may lose a 
sale by introducing them into the sale. They are 
seldom introduced. You figure out the loss. 


Inefficient selling usually results in the insured 
taking some type of contract that does not really 
suit his individual needs. Very often this results 
in a very material loss to him. There are many kinds 
of insurance contract, but they may be boiled down 
to three types: 

1. Pure protection against premature death—- 
term insurance. The premium increases with age. 
Five-year term rates are approximately: Age 25 and 
30, $8.00; 35, $8.50; 40, $10.00; 45, $12.50. 

2. Protection as above against premature death, 
plus an investment element. These policies have 
guaranteed cash values; ordinary life, 20-pay-life, 
and twenty year endowment are common or well 
known policies coming within this group. 


3. Pure investment without insurance protection 
against premature death—annuities and pension 
policies. 


There are many thousands of Canadians who 
have no dependents. But they do wish to save 
money for their old age. Saving through a life 
insurance company contract has proven itself about 
twenty times more successful than endeavoring to 
do so consistently over a period of years by means 
of a bank account. But instead of buying a contract 


coming within the pure investment or savings 


group they very often buy a twenty year endowment 
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policy, simply because it is an easy policy for the 
agent to sell. 

A twenty year endowment policy would cost ap- 
proximately $50.00 a year at age thirty - five and 
would pay at the end of twenty years from $1,100 
to $1,500, depending upon the company selected. 
The amount in excess of $1,000 represents the 
accumulated dividends for the twenty years. Now it 
is assumed that the insured merely wished to save 
money and did not desire protection against pre- 
mature death. However, she (if it happens to be 
a she) has included in her premium a charge for 
mortality which amounts to $10.00 in the first year. 
She is therefore paying a portion of her premium 
for twenty years for something which she did not 
want and which reduces her investment return by 
about $300. A costly error on such a small annual 
savings, just because she did not know a few funda- 
mental principles of life insurance and the agent 
did not take the trouble to set her right. 

If tthe public were to make an intelligent selec- 
tion of life insurance companies or were even given 
proper warning and protection against the inef- 
ficiency of certain companies, it is more than likely 
that over half the companies now doing business 
would not sell another participating contract. 

Life insurance is sold on two bases, participating 
and non-participating in dividends, Approximately 
six policies out of seven are sold on the former 
basis. Participating premiums are arrived at by 
taking three assumed elements into consideration, 
all above the costs or below the income actually 
received by any commercial life insurance company. 
The elements are: a mortality or death rate, far 
above that experienced by a company that makes 
careful selection of its risks; an assumed rate of 
interest, now 3 per cent (most Canadian companies 
are obtaining about 4% per cent. on their invested 
assets); an assumed overhead or loading charge 
that is also above any reasonable figure. A life 
insurance company just cannot fail but it most 
assuredly can fail to pay proper dividends on its 
policies. 

Dividends depend upon the efficiency of a com- 
pany and come from three sources, a higher yield 
on invested assets than calculated upon in arriving 
at the premium, a lower death rate and a lower 
cost of doing business. What would you think of 
a man who agreed to put several hundred hard 
earned dolars into the common and preferred stock 
of an industrial organization for each and every 
year of his remaining productive years or even 
longer, without investigating the company|? You 
would expect him to procure the latest and previous 
Balance Sheets for some years back, together with 
Profit and Loss Statements and relative Auditors’ 
reports. He should examine the liquid position, 
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various ratios and trends and compare the company 
with others in the same line of business. 

But nine out of ten persons buy their life insur- 
ance without any discrimination between companies. 
Premiums and guaranteed cash values are fairly 
well standarized between companies. Outwardly the 
centracts of a similar nature of different companies 
appear the same. But different companies by no 
means operate with the same efficiency. The public 
have never been really protected against an inef- 
ficient company. 

As a matter of real interest, a comparison of 
dividends actually paid by different companies on 
similar types of policies issued to policyholders of 
the same or approximately the same age, appears 
below. You will observe the enormous differences 
in dividend scale.s These figures are taken from 
the government abstract of Life Insurance Company 
statements for the year ending December 31, 1935. 

The total dividends paid to Canadian policy- 
holders in 1935 amounted to a little over $30,000,000. 
If all companies had used or had been able to use 
the same dividend scale of the more efficient com- 
panies, Canadians would have been over $15,000,000 
richer. The policyholder pays for inefficiency. 

The only major criticism that has heretofore 
been made against life insurance practices is that 
the cost of obtaining business is too high. First- 
year expenses of Canadian companies in 1934 
amounted to 132.1 per cent. of their first-year pre- 
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miums, or 18.8 per cent more than in 1929. Hardly 
a favorable trend. The major element of this dis- 
proportionate cost is the commission paid to the 
agent. First-year commissions are usually more 
than 50 per cent. of the premium, renewal com- 
missions of from 5 to 15 per cent. are paid for ten 
years. 

In view of the enormity of the waste in life 
insurance practices resulting from inefficiency and 
the importance of the place that life insurance holds 
in our economic system, it is imperative that every 
possible step should be taken to obtain cheaper and 
better insurance. When account is ttaken of the 
wealth of information that is available, it is inex- 
cusable that different companies should operate 
with such varying degrees of efficiency. Most of 
these problems would gradually solve themselves if: 


1. The public were better informed as tto the 
principles and practices of insurance. Life insur- 
ance most certainly should be taught in our High 
Schools. 


2. Fewer agents were employed, who would be 
remunerated on a salary basis that could be arrived 
at by using all the factors that go to make well- 
sold insurance. 

8. All agents were compelled to reveal past and 
present dividends of their company together with 
expenses and earnings in a form understandable 
to the public. 





Cash Dividend per $1,000 
of Insurance, Declared 
Upon Policies CompletingTotal Cash 
Value 


Value at During 1935 Continued in Including 
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63 B 20 year endowment $50.30 $1,000 $241.79 
87 B ws 35 50.55 1,000 122.40 
90 B * 35 50.20 1,000 484.54 
94 B a 37 51.10 1,000 197.75 
101B % 35 50.25 1,000 110.08 
117B “ 36 51.30 1,000 403.63 
63 B 20 payment Life 35 $36.95 $ 619 $187.23 $806.23 
87 B “ 35 36.95 615 99.57 714.57 
90 B “dl 35 36.60 615 379.69 994.69 
94 B _ 35 36.90 629 135.38 764.38 
101B ti 35 36.65 615 85.59 700.59 


647.18 267.05 914.23 
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63 B Ordinary Life 36 $28.80 $ 341 $168.79 $509.79 
87 B ° 36 not readily available 

90 B 7 35 27.80 331.00 325.81 656.81 
101B od 34 35.85 321 69.35 390.35 
94 B rf 35 27.90 332 125.18 457.18 


371 217.58 588.58 
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Facts, Figures and Finance 


Business Conditions 

Physical volume of business in December was 
112.1 (106.2 in 1935). Most of the items showed 
advances over 1935, the most notable exceptions 
being zinc exports (101.6 against 125.5), silver ship- 
ments (57 against 251.5), rubber imports (75.1 
against 161.5), automobile production (102.6 against 
138.9), and imports of raw cotton and cotton yarn 
(both slightly below 1935). Employment on January 
1 was 103.8, compared with 99.1 last year. 


Dividends 


Gross dividends of Canadian companies in Jan- 
uary were $22,442,635, compared with $16,032,664 
last year. Now comes the announcement of a divi- 
dend of one percent on C.P.R. preferred. The first 
since October 1932. Happy days are here again! 


Relief 


Or are they? The official preliminary report for 
December shows a total of 1,175,739 on relief, as 
against 1,176,491 in 1935. The number of heads of 
families on relief, however (outside the drought 
areas), had decreased from 220,921 to 207,167. 

More detailed figures are available for Nov- 


ember: Drought Total 
Total areas employables 

1936 1,100,025 147,661 266,662 

1935 1,036,459 174,353 262,525 


I take these figures from Mr. J. K. Houston’s inter- 
esting article in the January Labour Gazette. They 
dd not seem to provide any very solid basis for 
the optimism of the Hon. Norman Rogers (see our 
February issue) or Sir Edward Beatty (“It is true 
that we still have unemployment with us, but it is 
steadily being reduced towards a point where its 
volume may be considered as normal”). 


Public Finance 


For the first ten months of the fiscal year, 
Dominion revenues were $373,539,000 ($314,625,- 
000 ‘last year), expenditures $405,286,000 ($408,- 
810,000 last year). This indicates, in the opinion of 
the Financial Post, a probable deficit, for the year, 
of about $70,000,000, compared with over $160,000,- 
000 last year. 


Old Age Pensions: A Correction 


The article, “Every Man a Capitalist (?)”, in 
our January Issue, stated incorrectly that the Old 
Age Pension figures for March 1935 were the latest 
returns available. The Canada Year Book gives fig- 
ures for Dec. 31, 1935. By that time the situation had 
grown decidedly worse, as the following table shows: 

(The first line shows the percentage of pen- 
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sioners to total population over 70 years of age; 
the second, average monthly pension.) 

B.C. Alta. Sask. Man. Ont. NS. P.ELJ. 
44.33 51.81 57.06 56.08 36.25 48.33 26.08 
$19.39 $17.77 $16.36 $18.62 $17.93 $14.26 $10.42 


Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrangement Act 


A recent newspaper item reports that debts in- 
volved in proceedings under this Act in its first 
year and a half totalled over $150,000,000. About 
$90,000,000 have already been dealt with. “Adjust- 
ments have been made to the extent of about $30,- 
000,000 and annual decreases in interest total about 
$2,500,000.” A total of 23,945 farmers had recourse 
to the Act. Of these cases, 6,458 have been settled 
by consent, 9,453 by orders of boards of review, and 
4,486 were voluntarily settled outside the Act. 

There have been few applications from the Mar- 
itimes, and a surprisingly large number from Ontario 
(6,495) and Quebec (5,057). The Prairies have con- 
tributed 10,287 to the total. 

According to the Montreal] Star, “Probably no 
legal process has revealed so much hardship and 

. ‘outrageous pressure’ by exacting creditors. 
There are thousands of cases of hardships and 
usury. One type consists of the creditor charging 
10 percent interest on the mortgage, then $5 for 
every receipt given for an instalment and $3 towards 
the income tax paid by the creditor in respect of 
his income from the farm mortgage. There have 
been many heartless cases of seizure of goods, 
chattels and stock, even to the last suckling pig, 
to satisfy the demands of the money-lenders.” 


Insurance 


Another newspaper item which deserves to be 
recorded here is the following, kindly sent me by 
a friend, from the Toronto Globe of January 23: 
“Harry D. Wright, Second Vice-President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, said yester- 
day at a luncheon of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Toronto that the people of this country were 
woefully under-insured. Of those carrying policies 
12 percent had less than $300 protection, 45 percent 
had less than $1000 and 90 percent had less than 
$3,000.” 


Prosperity in Manitoba 


In Manitoba, oldest and most prosperous of the 
Prairie Provinces, a committee representing the 
rural schoo] teachers has recently asked for an 
initial minimum salary of $650 a year. At present, 
the committee contended, many teachers are so poor- 
ly paid they cannot afford to clothe themselves 
adequately. Some salaries are as low as $175 a 
year while three-fourths of the teachers in the Prov- 
ince receive less than $500 annually and the average 
salary is $483. E.A.F. 
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MONG a generation of young painters whose 
work is largely given over to landscape, it 
is refreshing to see someone painstakingly treading 
the thorny paths of figure painting. Though one 
may cavil at a certain muddiness which occasion- 
ally tends to obscure his backgrounds, there is 
probably no more workmanlike and satisfying 
painter of nudes to be found amongst us than John 
Alfsen. And in addition, he has evolved a technique 
in painting portraits that gives us, with the mini- 
mum of compromise, an insight into the characters 
of his sitters coupled with a thorough understand- 
ing of solid forms. If only our “official portrait- 
ists” could preserve their integrity before their sub- 
jects, as Alfsen does, and at the same time, paint 
half so well, the walls of our public buildings would 
not be covered with those smirking effigies, bred 
of a photographic naturalism and a desire to flat- 
ter the sitter. Like all painters in the classic trad- 
ition, Alfsen’s work is easily accessible; but it is 
as far removed from a dismal formalism as it is 
from an empty academicism. 


Alfsen is, above all things, a painter. By that 
I do not imply that he is no draughtsman; the con- 
trary is the case. But his line and his linear rhythm 
is subordinated to plastic and essentially “paint- 
erly” values. It is, for instance, significant that the 
painters he admires are Michelangelo, Cézanne, 
Renoir and Courbet, and in landscape, Poussin and 
Corot. These are classic painters, with a rich and 
sensuous approach to paint and an ability, in gen- 
eral, to build up solid forms through paint alone. 
Alfsen’s treatment of paint is also sensuous and 
plastic. He seems to have combined in his work a 
use of chiaroscuro (long reduced to trick formulae 
by the academicians) with an understanding of color 
values and textures as a means to achieving reces- 
sion of planes, and form in the round. 


That he has chosen to do this, rather than to 
follow the decorative use of paint widely practised 
here, may be due to his study abroad. Alfsen is 
himself of American birth, his native town being 
Long Rapids, Mich., where he was born in 1902. 
He came to Canada in 1914, and studied, at the O.C.A. 
under Lismer, Beatty and Varley; but in 1925 he 
went to Europe for a year with George Pepper and 
Lowrie Warrener, and studied and travelled in Bel- 
gium, France and Italy, where he also took sculp- 
ture classes under the great Antoine Bourdelle. This 
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European experience unsettled him deeply, though 
his companions appear to have escaped unscathed; 
but it had been rich in value, and, conditioned by 
two years study at the Art Student‘s League in 
New York, under Hayes Miller (where one of his 
canvases was purchased for their gallery) it began 
to bear fruit. 


Alfsen returned to Canada in 1929, and has 
been here ever since, painting, and teaching at the 
0.C.A. He is interested, he says, in humanity—- 
people, types and individuals—and his painting 
bears this out. He lives down near the University 
Settlement in Toronto, which provides him with rich 
material for his brush—Finnish and Ukrainian 
boys, Negro girls, immigrant women from Central 
Europe and old men from Queen Street West—and 
he depicts them all with sympathy and strength. 


The nude reproduced opposite is one of the finest 
examples of his work in this field. A slight touch, 
perhaps, of sentimentality, in the rendering of the 
face, cannot blind one to the truly monumental 
style in which the piece is conceived, the thorough 
grasp of the infinite possibilities in the rich plastic 
forms, the almost sumptuous qualties in the sen- 
suous painting. Here is a genuine and exciting 
nude—neither a “Portrait de Mile, X.”, nor a sen- 
sual rendering for the benefit of the public. Above 
all, it is a fine and solid piece of painting. Search 
for the nude at current exhibitions which is all 
of these. Their rarity only serves to underline 
Alfen’s skill and ability. 


History of Literature 





Power yields to wit 
And wit to sweetness, 
Sweetness yields to skill, 
And skill to neatness; 
Rebellion frees from neatness 
Power lost before; 
Sweetness comes in chiming rhyme, 
And now we’re neat once more. 


SUSAN FINNIE. 
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Let me call myself Gunner X. 

I have been dead for seventeen years, doubly 
dead, because during the seventeen years that I have 
been mentally dead, I have been possessed with the 
idea that I was not myself, but a dead man whose 
identity I do not know, a man whose inert and life- 
less body overcame me as completely as if its owner 
had attacked me with a pointed bayonet or a loaded 
rifle. 

It is really not a long story, but as I look back 
toward its beginnings, I feel that it must have 
happened aeons ago and lasted for centuries. 

I was a gunner in a Canadian artillery unit in 
1916-17. I have fairly vivid memories of the Somme, 
Vimy and the first days at Passchendaele. I had 
leave that summer and had just returned to my 
battery when we were ordered to the Ypres salient. 
From then on I have no very clear recollection of 
events. Things seem to grow blurred, and outlines 
become even more indistinct. Somewhere around the 
middle of November, the dimness becomes complete 
darkness. 

That is, as far as I was Gunner X is concerned. 
I have memories of the period from 1917 to the 
present; but they are not mine. Rather do they 
belong to someone else, to someone whose identity 
has never been revealed to me, but who was killed 
at Passchendaele around the first of October, 1917. 

Perhaps I should have told you at the start that 
medical experts in mental diseases have twice within 
the past year pronounced me sane, and I have no 
doubt would bring in a similar verdict were they 
to examine me to-day. For nearly seventeen years, 
however, I was confined to a hospital for incurable 
mental cases. To-day, I am able to earn a decent 
living at my old occupation—that of typesetter in 
a newspaper office—and I am happy to say, in 
the same office from which I went so gaily and 
cheerfully in 1915. 

One day in early October of that fateful year, 
1917, I was called into the battery sergeant-major’s 
dugout and given a new job. I had been, up to 
this time, on the regular staff of signallers. To 
do this work well required certain characteristics, 
one of which in particular I possessed to a very 
high degree. I was able to find my way in the 
darkness and mud when another man would flounder 
hopelessly. Some of the men jokingly referred to 
my “cat’s eyes”. The sergeant-major referred to this 
quality of mine when he detailed the work I was 
to do. 

For a long time it had been almost impossible 
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to keep communication open between the battery 
office and the guns, especially during the period 
between midnight and dawn, due to a determined 
and bitter concentration of fire frem the German 
batteries. My duty was to act as a runner during 
this time. I was to do it as routine work whether 
or not communication by wire had failed, and I was 
to be relieved of all other duties in consequence. 
I thought I had landed a sinecure. As a matter 
of fact, it was that for a time, and had I been 
temperamentally different, would, perhaps, have 
been so in the long run. 

My route was from the battery office, located 
about five hundred yards at the rear of the guns, to 
Number One gun, thence to Numbers Two, Three 
end Four in succession—they were in a straight 
line about two hundred yards apart—and back to 
the battery office, a total distance of roughly a 
mile. Sometimes I made the trip only once during 
the night; often I traversed the route several times. 
So keen was my sense of direction, that, even on 
the darkest nights I believe I rarely deviated by 
a hair’s breadth from my accustomed path. It ran 
over broken, water-filled trenches, battered wire 
entanglements, shell holes, and the usua] impedi- 
menta of a battleground. 

I think it was on the second night that I dis- 
covered Herr Z. I half-stumbled over him in the 
darkness, and probed around with my foot to dis- 
cover what had tripped me. I knew then that it 
was a partly-buried body lying in my path. It did 
not bother me a bit. There was nothing unusual 
about such a thing in that particular part of the 
country, and I had grown hardened to the sight. My 
only reaction as I remember it, was a slight annoy- 
ance and a half-formed resolve to avoid the con- 
tact on my next trip. 

Herr Z proved to be the most insistent devil that 
ever tripped up an innocent pedestrian. Night after 
night for two weeks, I came into involuntary con- 
tact with him. Sometimes he sent me sprawling. 
Occasionally, I stepped full upon him. The strange 
thing about these encounters was that not once did 
I remember to avoid him! Why didn’t I keep my 
wits about me, someone may ask. Apparently, when- 
ever I came within a certain area, my brain ceased 
to function properly. What caused it, I do not know 
and can only surmise. 

At the end of two weeks, I resolved to make 
an end of the nuisance. Armed with a shovel, I went 
out to the spot one afternoon. It was then 1 
christened my enemy as Herr Z. He was a swarthy 
German of middle age, with a bristling black 
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moustache. He looked to me as if he might have 
once been a Bavarian inn-keeper. 

I buried him. At least I believed so then and 
I still believe so. 

With a grunt of satisfaction, I patted down the 
last shovelful of oozy mud. 

“There, Herr Z,” I said aloud, “trip me up again 
if you dare!” 

But he did! That same night! 

It is possible that an exploding shell unearthed 
him. Such things happened frequently. Various 
other interpretations are possible. 

He tripped me up and I fell prone in the mud. 
I think I lay there for some time bewildered and 
angry. Then I picked myself up and hurried on. 

The sensible thing for me to have done then was 
to have changed my route, avoided the spot entirely 
and forgotten the whole affair. But I was stubborn. 
After the second night I buried him again. more 
deeply this time. Four or five days later I buried 
him for the third and last time. That night proved 
too much for my shattered nerves. When I did not 
return at a certain time, a pair of signallers were 
sent out to look for me. They found me stretched 
beside Herr Z. I was unwounded, quiet, and appar- 
ently conscious. But I was no longer Gunner X; 
I was Herr Z, a Bavarian inn-keeper. I swaggered 
and pulled at the corners of an imaginary moustache. 
I gave orders to servants. I was “mine host” to 
perfection. Now I was receiving a petty Tyrolese 
official; now a simple peasant; now a Bavarian 
notable. Names of viands and liqueurs of which 
Gunner X had never heard rolled glibly off my 
tongue. 

For nearly seventeen years I was Herr Z. The 
mental hospital has been my inn. The attendants 
have been my servants. The resident doctors have 
been my permanent guests, the visiting specialists 
my distinguished ones. I have been humoured. I 
have caused much amusement and evoked consider- 
able pity. I think I have been quite happy, even 
with the difficulty of obtaining proper chefs and 
trustworthy domestics. I have spent large imaginary 
sums on repairs and additions. I was host of the 
best Inn in all Bavaria and I was a very proud 
Herr Z. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about my experi- 
ence during those years is that I remember most of 
it, and yet never for a minute did I deviate from 
my assumed or imposed role. 

To-day, thanks to Dr. Stockton, the greatest 
mental specialist of our times, I am Mr. X, a sane 
and useful Canadian citizen. My strange experience 
has not apparently done any great harm to my 
physical health. Mentally and intellectually I am, 
perhaps, in some degree at least, very much retard- 
ed for a man of my years. 
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You will be curious to know Dr. Stockton’s 
method of treatment. It is very simply told. He 
had studied my case more or less casually for over 
a year. Then I was suddenly packed off to Bavaria 
in the care of one of his assistants, a young Doctor 
Andrews. I did not object to the trip, though I had 
strange misgivings that something was not quite 
right. I lulled my doubts to rest with the oft- 
repeated assertion that I needed a rest and change 
from my onerous duties. Dr. Andrews tells me that 
during the whole of the journey until we actually 
entered Bavaria, my manner was most convincing. 
We stopped the first night at Augsburg. I remem- 
ber being very much upset and confused in mind. 
I told Dr. Andrews that I wanted to return home 
at once as I wasn’t feeling well. He gently chided 
me and asked where I wanted to go. “To Bavaria,” 
I answered. When he told me that we were then 
in Bavaria, my confusion deepened. 


For three months we travelled through the 
country, stopping at inns in towns and villages. 
I grew very silent and moody. 


One night, during the festival, we stopped at 
Bayreuth and put up at the famous Mindelheim 
Inn, known as one of the finest in the country. Dr. 
Andrews tells me that by the time he had seen 
me safely to bed I was in such a lethargic state 
that he was alarmed for my health. He discovered 
however that my pulse and temperature were 
norma] and this reassured him. I have only the 
haziest recollection of that evening, yet I was, for 
some strange reason, singularly happy. 


When I awoke shortly after six the next morning, 
I sat up in surprise. Where was I? I felt perfectly 
well. I knew that I should have been lying in a 
filthy dugout somewhere in the Ypres salient. In- 
stead I was in a comfortable bed in a strange room, 
evidently not a hospital room. The clothes, care- 
fully arranged, could not be mine. What was I, 
Gunner X of the Canadian Artillery, doing in such 
surroundings? 

I rang the bell loudly. A young man in pyjamas 
came hurriedly into the room. His face seemed 
strangely familiar. 

It was Dr. Andrews, of course. 

It is unnecessary to tell of my struggle to under- 
stand all that had happened, or to speculate upon 
what occurred in that inn bedroom. I was Gunner 
X again, normal, sane, with some necessary adjust- 
ments to make. ; 

As for Herr Z, wherever he is, I hope he is happy. 
I bear him no ill-will. He was perhaps acting within 
his rights when he transferred his personality to 
me, though it was a mean trick to play, even upon 
an enemy. He might have tried some other means to 
get home to his beloved Bavaria. 
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From the Seats of the Mighty 


-BUGENE FORSEY 





1. The Simple Faith of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


1b geen the auspices of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. W. McL. Clarke, its secretary, 
has been holding a series of capitalist revival meet- 
ings in various Ontario centres. This is no doubt 
the first-fruits of the effort to justify the ways of 
capitalism to the Canadian citizen, of which Mr. A. 
O. Dawson warned us last spring. As such the 
speeches are not very impressive.. Mr. Clarke’s 
literary style is a shade more sophisticated than 
“Foreman’s” (see The Canadian Forum, December, 
1936), but his arguments are on the same level. 
However consoling to the faithful, they are not likely 
to win many converts. 

The campaign opened in St. Catharines. Here 
the exhorter’s main points seem to have been these: 

(1) Capitalism can make things abundant. Mr. 
Clarke prudently refrained from discussing what 
it had actually done or was doing, in this regard. 

(2) Trade grows out of human needs. No com- 
ment on what happens if the needy have no money. 

(3) Analysis shows that the reasons for the suc- 
cess of large businesses are: (a) “a truly good prod- 
uct or service”, (b) “good and honest management”, 
(c) “good faith in their dealings with the public”. 
“If there had been anything wrong or unsound in 
their business or their methods, they would have 
been found out. And that would have been the end 
of that”, says Mr. Clarke. (These and other quota- 
tions from reports in the Montreal Star.) He has 
evidently never heard of Consumer’s Research, the 
Price Spreads Commission or the Textile Inquiry. 
(Suggestions for Christmas presents for Chamber of 
Commerce officials.) 

(4) Business depends on free consumers’ choice. 
If the consumer stops buying the manufacturer must 
close his shop. Mr. Clarke should see a good “ad. 
man”. 

From St. Catharines, the big tent moved to 


Brantford. Here the Secretary struck some new 
notes: 

(1) “To condemn the social order as unjust and 
worn out... is to assume that our fathers and an- 


cestors were all wrong.” Mr.. Clarke, I presume, 
travels by stage coach. To take a train, or worse 
still a motor car, would be to assume that his an- 
cestors were al] wrong. 

(2) “On the average a man gets what he merits, 
despite pronouncements to the contrary by radicals 
who go about in sheeps’ clothing, but inwardly would 
devour through their covetousness, the vitals of the 
nation.” On this the only adequate comment is Mr. 
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A. L. Gough’s verses: 
“To each our splendid system serves 
“Out just whatever he deserves. 
“T tell this to the unemployed, 
“And they are simply overjoyed.” 

(8) “The beaver, not the rat, is the insignia of 
business.” This felicitous phrase is more appropri- 
ate than its author probably intended: the beaver’s 
main activity is building dams. 

At Hamilton Mr. Clarke paid his respects to the 
C.C.F. That body, opposing the new defence expen- 
ditures, had quoted the Minister of National De- 
fence, “We must have the defence forces suffici- 
ent to control subversive elements from within”, and 
had replied: “ ‘Subversive elements’ are the product 
of unjust economic and politica] conditions. We 
propose, therefore, that instead of increasing expen- 
ditures on armaments we should increase social 
services to ensure that the whole of our people are 
properly fed, clothed, housed and educated.” Mr. 
Clarke, according to the Montrea] Star’s paraphrase 
of his remarks, rendered this: “In other words, it 
is contended that if the country was to subsidize all 
those who adhere to radical thinking . . . then 
Canada would need no other civil or military bul- 
wark.” The Star then adds, in double quotation 
marks, “ ‘Give us doles, amenities, comforts and state 
benefactions—in short ‘hand-outs’, and it will be 
unnecessary, allege the Socialists and the debating 
Rhodes’ Scholars from Oxford, to work out our indi- 
vidual or collective destiny, or even perhaps to work 
at all’.” 

This last statement purports to be a direct quo- 
tation from some “Socialists and Rhodes Scholars”. 
Mr. Clarke does not say what iit is quoted from, for 
the excellent reason that it is not quoted from any- 
thing or anyone. Nor has he yet favoured us with 
his opinion of the Montreal City Council, which a 
few days later passed a unanimous resolution in 
terms very similar to those used by the C.C.F. It 
is gratifying, however, thought unexpected, to hear 
from this exalted quarter that “the whole world of 
our people” means “al] those who adhere to radical 
thinking”’. 

One might have supposed that this horrid thought 
would render Mr. Clarke speechless. Far from it! 
Undismayed, he flung himself into a spirited defence 
of the memory of Rhodes, “who himself was one of 
the great exemplars of individual] initiative, unceas- 
ing labour, consuming ambition, and fair play.” 
“Consuming ambition” is certainly appropriate, 
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though perhaps hardly kind; but “fair play”. I 
should like to hear the comments of the Boers. 

At Hamilton, indeed, Mr. Clarke seems to have 
specialized in speaking the truth unwittingly. The 
same sentence which vindicated Rhodes declared, 
“If these graduates from our universities were to 
pursue post-graduate studies in Canadian industries 
and in our commercial and financial organizations, 

then these self-imposed mentors of our national 
life would learn to appreciate what social security 
is and what we Canadians enjoy.” If The Forum 
will permit the inelegant expression, “And how!” 

The Hamilton speech also contained statisticai 
data: (1) Education, “some $150,000,000 a year”. I 
do not know where this figure comes from. The 
Canada Year Book, 1936, p. 974, shows, for provin- 
cially supported schools, $102,087,342 in 1934, the 
last year for which it gives figures. It shows also 
that between 1926 and 1934, while the number of 
pupils rose by almost 20 percent expenditures rose 
by only about 3 percent. Between 1931 and 1934, 
the number of pupils rose by almost 5 percent, while 
expenditures fel] almost 18 percent. The average 
salary of rural school] teachers in Manitoba is less 
than $500 and this is princely in comparison with 
what many Quebec teachers get. 

(2) “Health, physica] fitness, medical, surgical 
and dental clinics, $16,000,000 a year”. Princely 
sum! The Canadian Council of Social Hygiene a 
few years ago estimated that our annual bill for ill- 
health, (about half of it preventible) is $311,000,000. 

(3) “Recreational facilities such as playgrounds 
and parks, some $8,000,000 a year”. For over 11,- 
000,000 people! 

(4) “Sixty-five million dollars on public wel- 
fare services”. This item is too vague to be easily 
verifiable. If it is meant to include old-age pensions, 
it is probably too small; if not, probably too large, 
But what makes such an expenditure necessary? 

Then follows the list of our achievements, in 
general terms: “We are reducing infant mortality 
and the hazards of maternity, providing public sani- 
tation and quarantine safeguards, arranging for 
better housing facilities. We have libraries, public 
art galleries, and facilities for adult education; ... 
boards of conciliation for . . . industrial conflicts. 
We are advancing old-age pensions, minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation, safety devices ‘in the fac- 
tory, nursing and hospitalization of the stricken 
employee, and supervised home hygiene. The con- 
sumer is protected by honest weights and measures, 
pure food and pure product laws, the tenant, 
the householder and the citizen by police, the in- 
vestor by blue-sky legislation, and the public gener- 
ally by company law and criminal law.” 

It is a little unfortunate for Mr. Clarke that his 
remarks on minimum wages and other social] legis- 
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lation should appear almost at the same moment as 
the Privy Council decisions, and his praise of blue- 
sky legislation just when the Financial Post is 
waging its great campaign against the inadequacy 
protection for the investor in Ontario. It is a pity, 
too, that there are so many omissions in the list. 
He might have added that we have abolished canni- 
balism, established fire departments, street clean- 
ing, lighting and paving. In other words, we are 
infinitely better off than King Alfred or the present 
inhabitants of Ethiopia or the Congo Basin. 


But the best of what “we” have done is sorry 
stuff compared with what is possible, which is the 
relevant standard to judge by. To take only one 
modest example: Canada’s infant mortality iis fall- 
ing, yes; but in 1934 it was still 72 per 1,000, while 
New Zealand’s was 32. The Montreal rate for 1936 
was 84.3 (Montreal Star, February 1, 1937); Auck- 
land and Wellington in 1933 (latest available) 34 
and 38 respecively. 


The final meeting, in Belleville, was a Song of 
Songs in praise of farming. “Farming”, it seems, “is 
the clear accuser of the recreant soul” (whatever 
that may mean), with much more to the same pur- 
pose. Farmers will doubtless be grateful for the 
statement that “The farmer generally is mentally 
honest”. They may appreciate the flavour of burnt 
offerings in “There are few indeed who will sacri- 
fice themselves, their sheep, their cattle, their grain 
and their produce” (note the order: from men to 
produce) “on the altar of paper money, repudiation 
and confiscatory policies”. But who can resist the 
high comedy of Mr. Clarke’s concluding sentence: 
“The success* of the eastern and western farmer and 
the reasons for that success point a lesson for all 
of us Canadians”? This deserves to rank with the 
classic reply of the negro sentenced to death, when 
asked by the judge whether he had anything to say: 
“Well, judge, this am sut’n’ly goin’ to be a great 
lesson to me”. 





(*)—The average net income per farm, including produce 
consumed on the farm, in the census year 1930-31 was 
about $700. 


Wisdom! 


Rev. Wm. Allan, Toronto: “The Gospel of socialism 
is of the earth, earthy; it is fundamentally an appeal to 
the stomach, hence its popularity. Such a gospel never 
carried away Robert Burns.” Rev. Dr. R. G. Stewart, 
Toronto, agrees with Archbishop of York that “it can 
be a Christian duty to kill’. Rev. Douglas Davis, King, 
Ont.: “I deplore the tendency of the younger genera- 
tion to pair off in pairs.” Evangelist Gypsy Smith, at 
Picton, sings one of his own compositions, “Don’t Wake 
Me, But Let Me Dream On.” 











The Duplicity of Samuel Butler 


H. J. DAVIS 


T IS ONLY a year since we were celebrating 
the centenary of the birth of Samuel Butler, who 
was exceptional among the Victoria prophets in 
being ignored by the nineteenth century and accept- 
ed after his death by the twentieth. During his 
lifetime his books were only published at all be- 
cause he was always ready to undertake the expense 
of them, and he complained that even on these terms 
his publishers never had any interest in his work 
or would do anything for him except keep his vol- 
umes unwillingly on their shelves. But since his 
death he has been taken up by that most enterpris- 
ing publisher Mr. Jonathan Cape, who not content 
with ordinary editions alone has provided us with the 
Shrewsbury Collected Works, a de luxe limited edi- 
tion, and now finds it profitable to include among 
his Christmas books yet another edition of The Way 
Of All Flesh, illustrated with drawings by Donia 
Nachshen.* It was this book even more than Erewhon 
that established his reputation; it was first pub- 
lished in 1908, though it had been written between 
1872 and 1885. It is interesting to read it again in 
this new and attractive form to see whether it re- 
tains its effect of originality, force and humor. 

It is a curious book in which the author has 
mingled experiences of his own childhood and youth 
with melodramatic incidents quite foreign to his 
experience, to make a moral tale, a Victorian Pil- 
grim’s Progress. The child is hampered at the out- 
set not by origina] sin but by unfortunate charac- 
terestics inherited from his parents and grand- 
parents, struggles on through a Slough of Despond 
represented by the miseries of family life in a coun- 
try rectory, to be harassed next by the hardships of a 
boarding-school, enervated by the futilities of sev- 
eral years at the University of Cambridge, and flung 
out helpless and innocent into a world where he re- 
covers only after serving six months in gaol and then 
experiencing the ups and down of family life with 
a drunken prostitute who had formerly been one of 
the rectory maids, to be rewarded at the end by 
coming into a fortune of £70,000 at the age of 
twenty-eight. 

It was really Darwin’s fault, who, doubtless 
suspicious of Butler even as a supporter before he 
went over to the other side, assured him that he 
ought to write novels. He was indeed justified 
in his opinion to this extent that Butler succeeded 
best when he made use of some form of fiction as 
a cover from which to attack hypocrisy and cant in 
morals. For this was his real purpose—to introduce 
a new attitude towards morals, experimental and 
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inductive; or, as he himself puts it in this book, 
‘to do for morals what that old Pecksniff Bacon 
has obtained the credit of doing for science.’ As 
one living to himself out of society ‘an Ishmael by 
instinct as much as by accident of circumstances,’ 
he declares: ‘there are a lot of things that want 
saying which no one dares to say, a lot of shams 
which want attacking, and yet no one attacks them. 
It seems to me that I can say things which not 
another man in England except myself will venture 
to say, and yet which are crying to be said.’ 

This is the voice of the prophet, the moralist 
and the preacher, one doomed as it seemed to bore 
his generation just as his forbears—parsons and 
schoolmasters—had bored theirs. But at least he 
would avoid rhetoric, dullness and sentiment. He 
need not write, he felt, either like John Morley or 
George Eliot. He would indulge in parody, burlesque 
and irony; he would use the language of common 
sense, erring only on the side of understatement; he 
would examine the worn currency of accepted moral- 
ity, the proverbs and axioms that are never chal- 
lenged and turn them over critically. 

Before he has got as far as the birth of his 
hero he has already shown what sort of a novelist 
he is by turning aside to launch into a recasting of 
the Church Catechism on the ground that it was 
written too exclusively from the parental point of 
view, and at every point in his later progress we 
are likely to be halted for a little lecture from this 
biological moralist. But for his most telling satire 
all he has to do is to describe accurately without 
comment the well-remembered incidents of his own 
youth—the horrible scenes of parental persecution 
in the drawing-room, the inevitable chastisement 
that followed in the dining-room, and his father re- 
turning ‘red-handed’ to family prayers, the examina- 
tion that followed the reading of Casabianca, those 
searching questions which would recur to worry his 
smal] mind: ‘When only would he leave his position? 
To whom did he call? Did he get an answer? Why? 
How many times did he call upon his father? What 
happened to him? What was the noblest life that 
perished there? Do you think so? Why do you think 
so?’ 

But you may say, this is not a genuine docu- 
ment, this is not a real autobiography, this is bur- 
lesque. Precisely; The Way Of All Flesh is litera- 
ture, not history. It is a tale with a moral, written. 
by a satirist and a humorist. Butler’s last biog- 
rapher, Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge,* is inclined to 
suggest that this bitter attack upon his father is 
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partly due to the fact that during the period of 
writing Butler was in money difficulties and could 
not forgive his father for recovering from repeated 
illnesses, which should have carried him off, thus 
depriving him of his inheritance until the last pos- 
sible moment. He points out how entirely different 
Butler’s view was both towards his family and his 
school, when, having received all his grandfather’s 
papers, he set to work upon that amazing monument 
of piety, The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler, 
and not only fell in love with his grandfather, but 
with his achievements, and has nothing but the high- 
est praise for Shrewsbury School. 


It is certainly a little shocking to compare the 
portraits of George Pontifex and Dr. Skinner in the 
novel with the later studies of their prototypes Dr. 
Butler and Dr. Kennedy; and what are we to say to 
such duplicity as Mr. Muggeridge points out in the 
tollowing passage? .. . In 1886 Butler wrote a note, 
and in 1898 revised it, to the effect that he never 
liked Shrewsbury nor got much good from it; in 
The Life and Letters of Dr. Butler he writes: “One 
word more before I close my account of Dr. Butler’s 
career at Shrewsbury. His spirit has never left it. 
If I were asked what I flattered myself upon as 
being the pre-eminent virtues of Shrewsbury, I 
should say sincerity, downrightness, hatred of 
sham, love of work and a strong sense of duty. What 
little of these noble qualities I dare pretend to, I 
owe hardly more to my parents than to the school 
at which they placed me...” 


This cannot be irony, for Butler himself rec- 
ognized his inconsistency, and even thought of 
rewriting those parts of The Way Of All Flesh 
which were concerned with his grandfather and his 
schoolmaster. But he had no time, fortunately, to 
tamper with his manuscript. Such inconsistencies 
do not seem to me to effect the validity of Butler’s 
satire, as Mr. Muggeridge infers.| Butler always 
gloried in inconsistency as a most necessary virtue; 
and he has protected himself, with that caution 
and forethought which never forsook him, against 
such critics by that splendid saying in the last 
paragraph of his book, in which satirist and humor- 
ist are so perfectly joined together: ‘no man’s 
opinions can be worth holding unless he knows 
how to deny them easily and gracefully upon oc- 
casion in the cause of charity.’ 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH by Samuel Butler with 
drawings by Donia Nachshen, Nelson-Cape, 381 
pages; $3.00. 


* THE EARNEST ATHEIST, a study of Samuel Butler 
by Malcolm Muggeridge; Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1936. 
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Another Month 


XTRA TONS of woodpulp are devoted to chronicling 
E the drownings of four hundred people and the ruin 
of a million Ohio Valley homes while insurance firms 
use act of God clauses to dodge compensation . . . Many 
refugees eat better from relief rations than ever before. 


Chief cause of flood, and of the twenty-times greater 
annual U.S. loss from soil erosion, is the fifty percent 
deforestation of river basins . . . Flood victims read 
prematurely-printed feature in Hearst paper announcing 
no floods east of Rockies in 1937, prediction based on 
study of sunspots ... Private power companies in all 
countries continue to lobby against government construc- 
tion of super-dams and levees for fear that cheaper power 
will be created. 


C.P.R. refuses to stop employing Orientals on its 
government-subsidized ships at one-quarter union rates 
. . - When Goderich, Ont., municipality refuses to pay for 
the burial of the old town fiddler, three Chinese contribute 
the money. 


Reports from India show Nizam of Hyderabad to be 
now worth one Dillion dollars in gold and gems (world’s 
richest man); one-third of Bombay living five to the 
room; most Indian coalminers working for half their 
1930 wages, in debt, and paying interest from 75 - 2,300 
percent; Indian six-year-olds working 10 - 12 hours daily 
for 75 cents a month. 


Hamilton quality, 130 strong, allegedly caught by 
police at a bloody cock-fight, beer-bust, and gambling 
arrangement in the home of wealthy W. J. Southam, 
newspaper proprietor, have their names taken, a few 
are fined $25.00, and all disappear from the newspapers 

. @ domestic servant in Brampton, Ont., is convicted 
of stealing $6, and disappears into Guelph Reformatory 
to serve time at the rate of a month for every dollar 
taken ... Guelph prisoners, largest age-group 18 years, 
some 15, riot against bad food, lack of soap, exposure to 
syphilis, flogging . . . They are flogged again, pending 
inquiry . . Twice as many ‘teen-age criminals are 
arrested in Toronto now as in 1924. 


U. S. Senators contemplate the existence of a giant 
strike-breaking corporation, employing 200 salaried spies, 
a@ president at a salary of $75,000 yearly, with offices in 
chief American cities and in Toronto... “I think,” says 
Pres. Berkinshaw of the Toronto Board of Trade, “we 
are too prone to think offensively of capitalism.” 


Strides towards peace are made by (1) Hitler, who 
forever forbids Germans to accept Nobel prizes; (2) British 
Offence Minister Inskip, who announces that although the 
British war budget is four times that of 1914 “rearma- 
ment is not the government’s objective’; (3) Geo. VI, 
who transmutes the board chairman of the Imp. Chemical 
Industries into a baron; (4) British Govt., which an- 
nounces manufacture of 30 million gas-masks; (5) British 
Justice (Old Bailey brand), which sentences two Welsh 
Professors and a minister to penitentiary for firing a 
military airdrome in protest against creation of a bomb- 
ing school in a famous Welsh beauty-spot; (6) Canadian 
M.P. Neill, who pleads for retention of primitive fish- 
ing methods on B.C. coast in order that the 11,000 Oriental 
and Indian salmonfishers may be on the spot as “a white 
front line” against Japanese invasion of B.C. 

RUFUS. 
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THIS MONTH'S COMPETITION 


REPORT ON CONTEST No. 2 


The winning entry in this competition is the 
letter submitted by Mr. Gilbert Norwood, Toronto. 
In the first place it is made unmistakably a letter 
by the cleverly handled implication of a previous 
letter to which this is the answer; second, it has a 
Shavian alertness of style; third, it conforms to 
Shaw’s general attitude, while the development of 
detail is characteristically incalculable; and finally, 
a refinement of verisimilitude such as no other con- 
testant achieved, it is the refusal of a request. 


Miss H. G. Morse, Temiskaming, Quebec, deserves 
special mention for a well-knit and wide-ranging 
letter; but the rhythm seemed to falter slightly at 
times, and it is doubtful whether even metaphori- 
cally, Shaw would use the word “format’ of flora. 

PHALARIS. 


The Winning Entry 


(Letter from Bernard Shaw to Trotsky on report that 
King George is being urged to grow a beard.) 


You get no razors from me—the Mexicans would sus- 
pect you of politics, not suicide. If King George did grow 
a beard, there would be no sense in your precious “protest”, 
English Kings being much less like your Tsars than a 
Commissar is and will be, world without end. (My own 
beard is left by will to that realist from Danzig who 
treated the League of Nations properly.) 

Anyhow, why a razor? My maternal uncle, a house- 
painter by trade and a Fenian by religion, removed his 
beard once a week with his hand gas-engine. He used 
to finish by plunging his face into a basin of whisky and 
come up howling like a banshee. It was our village sub- 
stitute for the cinema.—G. BERNARD SHAW. 


CONTEST No. 3 


A prize of $5.00 is offered for the best nursery 
rhyme or rhymes totalling not less than eight nor 
more than twelve lines, on a Canadian subject. No 
reference shal] be made to Spain, Hitler, Stalin, 
Mussolini, or Mr. Stanley Baldwin. The names of 
Goering, Goebbels, Roosevelt, Queipo de Llano, or 
Sir Thomas Inskip may be used, but if used, must be 
rhyme-words. 


The rules are: 

1—Address Monthly Contest Editor, The Canadian Forum, 
28 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 

2—No mss, are returned and any may be printed in part 
or in whole, whether awarded a prize or not. 

3—Members of The Canadian Forum Board are not eligible 
to compete. 

4—The decision of the Contest Editor is final; he need 
not award a prize if he considers no entry is worthy 
of award. 

5—Entries must reach the Contest Editor by the 10th 
of each month. 
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O CANADA! 


($1.00 will be paid for the press clipping 
heading this column). 


King’s Farewell . . . Hear him tell why he gave up 
all for love! Clear, distinct, double-face record—will play 
on any phonograph . . . $2.50 each. 

(Advertisement in Toronto Star.) 


* * * 


"rhe failure of England to obtain a commanding lead 
in the first innings after retiring Australia with 288 runs 
has struck a chill in English hearts momentarily over- 
shadowing the gloom caused by Hitler’s barren Reichstag 
speech. 

(Toronto Globe and Mail). 


* * * 


There is one incident, however, that deserves mention. 
It is that in which the Presidential candidate delivers 
himself of a Fascist pronunciamento broadcast outlining 
his policies. Mr. Lewis must have intended it for a bur- 
lesque since it is in his best burlesque manner. 

(From a review by S. Morgan-Powell of It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here, in the Montreal Star.) ; 


* * * 


This racial kinship and tradition which could not be 
shaken by the Crown or its occupant, he said, proved the 
British realization that their centre of stability was in 


the Throne. 
(Rev. Springett as reported in Toronto Globe and 


Mail.) 


* * * 


Communism is merely extreme Socialism and already 
young men are infected with its doctrines. Even so bril- 
liant a young writer as Lytton Strachey has adopted the 
Russian method as the only way out. 

(Dr. R. J. Manion in his book of reminiscences, “Life 


Ig An Adventure”’.) 


* * * 


As president of the Trades and Labour Council, I do 
not think that I should mix in Politics. 

(John Noble as reported in the Toronto Star on de 
clining an invitation to speak to the C.C.F.) 


* * * 


I have never heard an Englishman swear in his native 


land. 
(Hon. R. C. Matthews, President Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce as reported in Toronto papers.) 


{ 


* * * 


Feels hanging still best protection for Canadians. 
(Headline in Toronto Star.) 


* * * 


This month’s prize is awarded to William 
Smith of Toronto ; 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Scott’s Last Years 


THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT (1828- 
1831) Vol. XI. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson; 
Constable-Macmillan; pp. 496; $5.50. 

HIS IS the penultimate volume in Professor 

Grierson’s magnificent edition of Scott’s let- 
ters, and its significance may be judged from the 
fact that this single volume contains 239 letters 
never before printed. It is almost unnecessary to 
say that the text of the letters and the elaborate 
footnotes which elucidate them both illustrate the 
scholarly capacity of the learned editor. No living 
scholar is better equipped than Professor Grierson 
for performing the complex detailed labours which 
he has undertaken, and one result is that we now 
have the material for a minute acquaintance with 

Scott’s character and opinions comparable only to 

our knowledge of Dr. Johnson himself. 

It is possible only to touch on a few of the mul- 
titudinous topics which are discussed. Nearly three 
years have passed since the failure of Robinson and 
Hurst had brought Scott’s castle of worldly success 
crashing to the ground. They have been years of 
indefatigable labour and he is once more hopeful of 
being able to pay off all his debts. But he has reach- 
ed the time of the sere and yellow leaf. His chil- 
dren are scattered—Walter in the army, Charles at 
the Foreign Office, and Sophia (Lockhart’s wife) 
in London with her husband. He and his daughter 
Anne divide their time. between Abbotsford and 
Edinburgh. Many old friends are passing away. 
A letter to Lockhart concludes, “I am here in Edin- 
burgh sparrow-like and companionless.” 

Nevertheless, Sir Walter’s interest in the pass- 
ing show seems hardly less than in his palmy days. 
Toward the end of 1828 the Burke and Hare murders 
occurred in Edinburgh. It will be remembered that 
these wretches were in the habit of supplying a 
local anatomist with human _ bodies—procurable 
otherwise only by robbing graves. Sir Walter was 
much shocked, and could derive a small degree of 
comfort only from the reflection that the murderers 
were “Irish of the lowest ranks”. He refers to the 
fact that some of his servants had voluntarily 
guarded Lady Scott’s grave for some time, and would 
doubtless perform a similar service for him were 
he to die. But where are the anatomists to secure 
their subjects? Sir Walter feels that “an unpreju- 
diced person would have no objection to the idea 
af his own remains undergoing dissection”, but 
how about one’s wife or sister? “One would fight 
and die to prevent it.” The only solution of which 
he can think is to permit importation from other 
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countries—where presumably the inhabitants are 
not troubled by such squeamish scruples. 

Scott’s impulse to help his fellow men of letters 
is illustrated frequently. Croker who was engaged 
on his edition of Boswell’s Johnson applied to Scott 
for fresh information regarding Boswell, and Scott 
responded with many amusing anecdotes. One of 
these related old Lord Auchinleck’s disgust when 
he learned that Jamie had pinned himself to the tail 
of “a dominie, man, an auld dominie. He keepit a 
schule, and caa’d it an academy”. Sir Walter shared 
his old countryman’s prejudice against “the educat- 
ing individuals”. When he learned from Lockhart 
that Southey was engaged on an edition of Wolfe’s 
letters, Scott wrote at once to tell Southey the story 
of Wolfe’s reciting the Elegy the night before his 
death. His authority was Professor John Robison 
who had been a midshipman with Wolfe. “I have 
heard Mr. Robison tel] the story repeatedly, for 
his daughter became the wife of my intimate friend 
Will Erskine . . . I often met his father-in-law 
at his house which gave me an opportunity of hear- 
ing the story more than once.” It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. J. F. Kenny of the Canadian 
Archives published, a few years ago, a letter written 
by an Edinburgh student William Wallace Currie 
in 1804 in which he says that he had heard the story 
from the same Professor Robison. 

In February 1880 Scott suffered a stroke, and in 
the autumn resigned on pension from the Court of 
Session. His mind remained clear though he was 
conscious that his bodily powers were failing 
rapidly. He can no longer mount his pony. “It is 
rather humiliating to be laid on like a sack of 
wheat, but it must be so for I walk with pain, but 
I must take exercise.” He misses his old Edinburgh 
associates: “twenty good things die as Sancho says 
in my gizzards because I have no one to say them to 
who understands fun by itself fun”. His magnificent 
serenity and sense of humour are unfailing. Sophia 
has remained at Abbotsford with an attack of 
rheumatism. Writing to Lockhart Scott reports her 
“in the set of old Doctor Rutty sinfully dogged and 
snappish, which is the surest sign I know of re- 
stored convalescence.” He writes his friend Morritt 
of Rokeby that he cannot visit him at present be- 
cause of an impending decision regarding the course 
of the Edinburgh road to Selkirk, but he adds a 
consolatory postscript: “I will come the next year 
were the Colussus of Rhodes in person to forbid me”. 
Another slight stroke in December left him more 
conscious of his failing powers, and he knew that 
the end was not far off. “My hands, my limbs, my 
tongue are daily failing a little, which, joined to 
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the bad times makes me sometimes wish for the rest 
of Dryburgh and the shadow of the Evening.” The 
end was not to come as speedily as he hoped but it 
is a sad business to follow him through the last 
days of labour and sorrow. 


MALCOLM W. WALLACE. 


Power Politics 
ZERO HOUR, POLICIES OF THE POWERS, by 
Richard Freund; Methuen-Reginald Saunders; 
pp. 257; $3.50. 


HIS IS AN admirably brief and clear survey of 
the leading problems of international relations 
today. It is realistic and factual rather than impres- 
sionistic and personal, yet carries itself and the 
reader along in its broad sweep without any diffi- 
culty from Germany via the Baltic, the Danube, and 
the Balkans, to Italian policy in the Mediterranean, 
thence by way of the Red Sea to Africa, to India, 
Japan and China, with chapters on Russia, America 
and the British Empire. The author is a journalist, 
an Austro-German long resident in England, which 
last fact does not make him uncritical of British 
policy; far from it. 

It is impossible to summarize what is itself of 
necessity but a summary. The opening paragraph, 
beginning WAR IS NEAR, explains the arresting 
title. The body of the book, however, deals with 
more permanent as well as with immediate issues. 
It does not claim that the barrage of war will open 
today; but it sees imminent danger that the next 
crisis may lead to conflict. The greatest danger to 
peace consists in “the expansionist policies pursued 
by the three chief malcontent powers of the world—- 
Italy, Germany and Japan”, creating a volcanic belt 
with “the three most dangerous volcanoes of Cen- 
tral Europe, the Mediterranean, and the Far East”. 
Britain is vitally interested in all three areas, and 
Mr. Freund returns insistently to the question of 
British policy. For he believes that Britain is the 
only power which can avert the threatened disaster. 
In face of an armed world, he argues that she must 
rearm, since it was, for example, the new and un- 
realized naval strength of Italy which checked Bri- 
tain in the Mediterranean in 1985. And, so far from 
attempting to turn her back on Europe, she must 
repair the collective system, and strive to prevent 
a fatal hardening of the division of the major Euro- 
pean powers into two hostile groups. The primary 
requisite for this task is the ending of the fumbling 
uncertainties of British policy. Stated in Mr. 
Freund’s terms there is much to be said for the 
argument. But the difficulties in the way of suc- 
cessful fulfilment of this policy are enormous, both 





in the division of opinion in Britain and the Em- 
pire, and, no less, in the general situation itself. 
Yet the book has the great merit of attempting to 


clarify the issues. 
R, FLENLEY. 


Peace Politics 
WHICH WAY TO PEACE?: Bertrand Russell; Reginald 
Saunders, Toronto; pp. 224; $2.50. 
FEACE OFFERING: Alan Campbell Johnson; Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 210; $1.75. 


ERTRAND RUSSELL is not a religious pacifist. He 
does not maintain that force is always wrong or 
useless; he would not even deny that in the past wars 
may have had some usefulness. What he does maintain 
is that today war is utterly and completely wasteful, and 
that the only sane policy is disarmament, unilateral if 
necessary, for the nation; and, meanwhile, a refusal to 
bear arms on the part of the individual who sees the 
problem as he does. This position is here upheld in a 
sane, clear, rational manner. Written in his own lucid and 
clearcut manner, the book is one that no pacifist can 
afford to be without and one that should be read and 
digested by all who feel deeply on the question of war, 
whether they agree with the author or not. 

Russell bases his argument on a clear realization of 
what war has come to mean; this part is brief, well- 
documented and irrefutable. Special emphasis is put on 
the certainty of mass panic under air-attack which would 
necessitate strong repressive measures, and ultimately 
some form of military dictatorship. The alternative pol- 
icies now open to England are then discussed, the attrac- 
tions and dangers of each are fully considered. I can here 
only indicate the general line taken in each case: Imperial 
isolation, the willingness to fight only for the defence of 
the empire, is illogical now that England has, since the 
development of aviation, lost her past immunity to in- 
vasion. The empire itself can only be defended by a 
system of alliances, nor is there anything to be said, 
morally, for fighting to retain colonies acquired by force, 
and not lifting a finger for any other cause, however 
righteous—that of the Spanish government for example. 
As for Collective Security, the League of Nations has 
now become “a part of a new technique of imperialism 
and of a new propaganda which, once more, turns ideal- 
ists into war-mongers.” Nor can it be anything else until 
such a time as the separate sovereignty of States is given 
up, but of this there is at present no likelihood. 

Against a policy of alliances (for example an anti- 
fascist bloc) Russell argues that “two conditions would 
be necessary: first, that they should have obviously over- 
whelming strength on their side;. second, that they should 
use their strength with such moderation as not to exas- 
perate their potential enemy.” Neither conditions is likely 


to be fulfilled in the present state of Europe. The pres-. 


ent British policy, that of Expedients can at best be tem- 
porising only, and, although the value of delay is admit- 
ted, sudden rearmament on a large scale works against 
it. The chapter on wars of principle deserves careful con- 
sideration. Russell maintains that these could only be 
justified if the principle is worth killing, as well as dying 
for; if there is a likelihood of winning the war; and, 
above all, if victory secures the success of the cause. This 
last he considers to be most unlikely in the case of a 
war fought for democracy, as the next war, more cruel 
and ruthless than the last, would be bound to lead to 
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repression, military dictatorship, and, at the end, a worse, 
not a better, peace. 

Pacifism must mean the gradual surrender of empire, 
for colonies if possible to an international authority, en- 
ormous reductions in the fighting services, and a declara- 
tion at Geneva that “we intended not to fight, no matter 
what the issue might be”. Russell then proceeds to exam- 
ine the consequences of such action, imperially and inter- 
nationally, and, though he does not minimize the dangers 
and the risk, he maintains that they would be infinitely 
less than those of the present, or any other, policy. 

Further chapters discuss some warlike fallacies, the 
changes in political attitudes and education that must 
also come to pass and, lastly, why, even ‘before the nation 
adopts such a policy as described above, the individual 
pacifist must refuse to bear arms in case of war, in 
spite of the apparent futility of such action. Any other 
action is even more futile. 

By comparison, Peace Offering is rather unsatisfying. 
Inevitably so, as the author ( a young English Liberal who 
still looks for salvation, though vaguely, to the revival 
of his moribund party and the present League of Nations) 
does not put forward any thesis of his own. But he has 
gone round collecting the points of view of various dis- 
tinguished people. These interviews are very interesting, 
though unfortunately very brief: we hear Lloyd George 
defending the treaty of Versailles, Lord Allen of Hurwood 
soft-pedalling on his own pacifism, Lord Lytton giving an 
instructive sketch of affairs in the East, Sir Edward Grigg 
bidding us be prepared for the worst, Beverley Nichols be- 
ing the young pacifist about town, ‘Dick’ Sheppard with his 
finely genuine religious fervour for peace, Dr. Mathews 
of St. Paul’s almost as puzzled and perplexed as the 
author, and Noel Coward taking for granted a world that 
has so well taken to him. Perhaps the most arresting 
contribution is that of the Nazi General Haushofer: he too 
desires peace, and his method of preparing for it is 
logically the same as that of our own governments. I am 
certainly not prepared to say that he is less sincere. 
The author’s own discussions of the trials of democracy, 
and the like, are the reflections of a man who has cast 
out some of his prejudices but not all, who sees what 
is wrong but no effective way of putting things right. 
His understanding of pacifism is not thorough, and I hope 
he will read Russell’s book. A stiff course in (Marx would 
also do him a world of good. 

G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Two Dictators © 
UNIQUE DICTATOR: A study of Eamon de Valera: 
Desmond Ryan; Reginald Saunders; pp. 311; $3.50. 


HATEVER ESTIMATE one may make of Mr. Ryan’s 
achievement, he is at least to be commended for 
his intentions. There is a definite need of an authorita- 
tive and balanced portrait of Mr. de Valera; and the 
career of that gentleman has reached a point where such 
a study begins to seem possible. The passions of hatred 
and of devotion ‘which, even ten years ago, centred around 
his name, have had a chance to moderate. The tempera- 
ment which he displayed as a leader of opposition is now 
seen to be accompanied by other qualities as a result 
of his years of power. Yet to the casual observer at this 
distance he still remains a shadowy and somewhat myster- 
ious figure, and we should be grateful to anyone who 
could bring him into clear relief. 
With the best will in the world, however, I cannot 
feel that Mr. Ryan does this satisfactorily. The fault 
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is not entirely his. He has been confronted by all the 
difficulties which face a biographer of a living statesman 
in a responsible position, and his ambition has outrun 
his resources. It is not easy to do an authoritative study 
from a man’s: published speeches supplemented by the 
scanty writings of a few comrades or opponents whose 
accounts are still coloured by the bitterness of recent 
conflict. Mr. Ryan casts a little light into a few corners, 
but the illumination is still very incomplete. 

In consequence, his character portrait of Mr. de 
Valera must be accepted with some reserve. He has 
made an honest attempt to be unbiassed, and there is 
in his pages a good deal of frank criticism of de Valera’s 
policy. He is unsparing in his account of that leader’s 
attitude toward the Anglo-Irish Treaty and his share in 
the responsibility for the Civil War. But there are other 
occasions when his account seems somewhat disingenu- 
ous—notably in the case of de Valera’s American mission; 
and it is surely something of an exaggeration to attri- 
bute the Senate’s rejection of the Treaty of Versailles to 
de Valera’s influence. 

But what one misses most is a satisfactory explana- 
tion of de Valera’s ascendancy. ‘Mr. Ryan describes 
the extraordinary mixture of intellect and emotion in de 
Valera’s makeup, but he fails to resolve these contradic- 
tory qualities into the essential unity which alone can 
explain so unusual a career. And while we may accept 
the fact that de Valera is a dictator, and even the des- 
cription of him as unique, we have to do this largely on 
trust. There is no clear explanation of why he became 
the leader of Sinn Fein—in preference, for instance, to 
a man like Griffith—or if his success in the elections of 
1932, or of his ultimate aims as expressed in his policy 
since that time. He appears as an ardent nationalist, 
making much of the question of the oath and expressing 
a desire for a self-sufficient Ireland. But this appears 
more as that combination of romantic mysticism and 
doctrinaire stubbornness which so frequently characterizes 
the Irish patriot, than as the reasoned creed of a true 
social idealist. Mr. de Valera is unique chiefly in his 
success; but his success may be due less to his undoubted 
intellectual qualities than to the combination of an ex- 
treme dogmatism with the shrewd but unappealing optim- 
ism of a Tammany tactician. 

EDGAR McINNIS. 


THE POLAND OF PILSUDSKI: Robert Machray; George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd.; pp. 508. 


OSBDPH PILSUDSKI was one of the few men of history 
to attain legendary stature during lifetime. The story 
of this soldier, patriot and radical revolutionary is largely 
the history of modern Poland. Accordingly Mr. Machray 
has woven his history of the country around the figure 
of Pilsudski. The first. section of the book is a conden- 
sation of the author’s earlier work on Poland; the latter 
part carries on the story till mid-July, 1936. 

Starting with a brief description of Poland in 1914, 
the plans and the exploits of the Polish patriots are 
traced to November, 1918, when the Republic was estab- 
lished with Pilsudski as Chief of the State. Its early 
history was characterized by war, consolidation of the 
state, alliance with France and Roumania, and political 
plus economic instability. In (May, 1923 this period ended 
when Pilsudski intervened and set up a new government 
with himself as Minister of War, Chief of the Army and 
power behind the throne. 

In foreign affairs the new regime continued the allign- 
ment with France until the rise of Hitler and the resulting 
Russo-German enmity threatened Polish security and led 
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Pilsudski to sign a ten-year non-aggression pact with the 
Nazis. In domestic affairs the government was less suc- 
cessful. olitical dissension and economic difficulties con- 
tinued and were intensified by the depression ‘which was 
peculiarly severe in agricultural Poland. Finally in April, 
1935, a few weeks before his death, Pilsudski passed a 
new constitution granting the executive sweeping prerog- 
atives with which to face the crisis. The book ends with 
an account of the death of Pilsudski on May 12, 1935, 
the putting into practice of the new constitution and the 
recognition of General Rydz-Smigly as the successor of 
Pilsudskti. 

As a reference book for facts about Poland this 
work is excellent. But it cannot rightly claim the title 
of a history of Poland. Nowhere does the author seriously 
attempt interpretation of facts. Nowhere does he pene- 
trate below the thin veneer of official decrees and diplo- 
matic negotiations. When he does recognize economic 
distress he does so in terms of budget deficits and 
debt conversions. The wholesale shooting of work- 
ingmen in a funeral procession in Lwow was too outstand- 
ing to overlook but Mr. Machray attributes it to “the 
evil influences of the Communists, who had no lack of 
funds from Moscow.” This superficial dismissal of mass 
unrest on grounds of foreign propaganda would have been 
unnecessary if the author had pointed out that fully one- 
third of the peasant households possess less than five 
acres, that six thousand land owners hold a quarter of 
all the cultivated land, that Jewish workers are being 
eliminated from public service and government-controlled 
industry which is the largest in the country, and that 
Jewish tradesmen and artisans are being boycotted out 
of existence. 

In short, Mr. Machray has produced a convenient book 
of facts but has failed to give a well-balanced account of 
the various phases of modern Poland. 

L. 8S. STAVRIANOS. 


Background of Hitlerism 


HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN GBRMANY 
FROM 1789 to 1815, by Reinhold Aris. With a Fore- 
word by Dr. G. Gooch; Allen and Unwin-Nelson.... $4.50. 


HIS IS THE FIRST instalment of a work which is 

to outline the history of such thought as actually 
influenced political events in Germany between the Frencn 
Revolution and the outbreak of the Great War. It is 
an extraordinary clear account of the political aspects 
of the work of such great figures as Kant, Goethe, ‘Schiller 
and of their contemporaries who took part in the Roman- 
tic Movement. Dr. Aris points out that the nineteenth cen- 
tury in Germany may be said to have begun in a historical 
sense in 1789, for every political thinker since then has 
had to define his attitude towards the ideas that were 
then proclaimed. In the first quarter of a century after 
the Revolution the old, semi-medieval Holy Roman Em- 
pire was dissolved and the foundation of the modern 
Reich were laid. The philosophy of the National Socialist 
movement of today, so baffling to the foreigner, can be 
grasped only when it has been traced ‘back to the eventful 
years of the Napoleonic era. It was then that mysticism 
entered into modern political thought, and the beginnings 
of the theory of “blood and soil” are to be found in 
the writings of the Romantics. 

Kant is revealed as the first really influential Liberal 
in German history, with his advocacy of representation 
as essential in a free State, his demand for a League of 
Nations and his insistence on the State subject to the 
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rule of law. Through him the German middle classes, 
who were to voice the demand for a unified nation, 
became acquainted with the idea of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Of the Classicists, Dr. Aris considers Wieland to have 
been the most politically minded and also, through his 
editorship of the periodical, Der deutsche (Merkur, the 
most immediately influential. He regarded monarchy as 
“the natural form of government”, which was to employ 
Reason in promoting universal happiness. Like almost 
all his contemporaries in German literature he at first 
welcomed the French Revolution, but turned away from 
it later in disgust at the Terror. Goethe is convincingly 
presented as a non-political humanist. He had no original 
political ideas and was profoundly sceptical of the claims 
of democracy, feeling that politics was a difficult art 
best left to those who had been trained in the practice 
of it. He had no faith in the emancipating power of a 
new political system unless it were preceded by a long 
cultural process designed to liberate the spirit. Anyone 
who has studied Goethe’s utterances on human nature will 
readily agree with the author that he felt distrust and 
almost contempt for mankind in the mass, and that he 
can certainly not be claimed as a champion of liberal 
democracy. Hence his aloofness from all popular move- 
ments, including even the War of Liberation, for which 
he has so often been reproached. After a violently re- 
bellious period in his youth, Schiller came (in his “Don 
Carlos”) to place his faith in the right education of 
princes retaining absolute power. The poet who had been 
so profoundly shocked by the brutality of petty despots 
who could sell to foreign governments the bodies of 
their subjects, came to feel a surprising tenderness for 
them in the years after the Revolution. He spent much 
effort in elaborating theories of an aesthetic State in 
which all the citizens were to develop into ideal human 
beings. Dr. Aris rightly emphasizes the remoteness of 
Schiller’s politico-aesthetic philosophy from the area ot 
action. He remained true to the cosmopolitan outlook 
of the eighteenth century thinkers and he died (in 1805) 
before the current had begun to flow towards nationalism. 


A new and most valuable treatment of the Romantics 
shows that it was very largely to Burke that they owed 
their theory of the State as an organism rather than as 
a mechanism, and that from him they learned to combine 
reason and history, which had never been the practice 
among thinkers of the Enlightenment. Through their 
faith in the strength of Western civilization as it had 
been handed down through countless generations, the 
Remantics were impelled to initiate the vast programme 
of study of social and political history, philology and 
folk-lore which absorbed such a wealth of talent during 
the ensuing century. 

Fichte receives unusually careful consideration in 
his earlier, Jacobin period. The philosopher’s demand 
for an isolated commercial State of Germany is treated 
thoroughly and is of great interest in view of present-day 
efforts towards the establishment of “autarchy”. Dr. Aris 
not very convincingly defends the Fichte of the “Addresses 
to the German Nation” against the charge of chauvin- 
istic nationalism which has so often in recent years 
been levelled against him. One must in fairness admit 
the provocation which Germany had received from the 
French, but in view of the frenzied excesses of that work 
the charge must surely stand as a propagandist. He is a 
link in the chain that leads from Luther to Goebbels. 

While thoroughly readable—the English style is really 
excellent—the book unites sane judgment and profound 
learning in an unusual degree. CECIL LEWIS. 
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A Great Canadian 


JAMES WILSON (MORRICE, A Biography: Donald W. 
Buchanan; The Ryerson Press, Toronto; pp. 187; $4.00. 


T is a very great pleasure to be able to recommend a 

book for reasons other than that it was written by a 
Canadian—a form of small-town patriotism on which too 
many praiseworthy reviews are based. For this biography 
of J. W. Morrice—-possibly the most outstanding painter 
Canada has yet produced, and certainly the most univers- 
ally admired abroad—seems to me to combine the advan- 
tages of a well-written and readable layman’s work with 
those of a critical work of reference. 

Mr. Buchanan has not allowed his admiration of his 
subject to get the better of him, and Morrice’s limitations, 
both as an artist and as a man, do not escape unnoticed. 
But a thorough understanding of Morrice’s work, based on 
careful first-hand study of his paintings during the compi- 
lation of a Catalogue Raisonné for the National Gallery 
of Canada, has here born excellent fruit. Intelligent critical 
discussion, aided by a large number of well-reproduced 
plates, makes clear to the reader those qualities which 
give Morrice’s highly personal art its curious appeal; his 
decorative simplicity of structure, his intimate sensuous 
vision, his easy detachment—above all, his extreme sensi- 
tiveness to values. If Intimistes is a valid artistic cate- 
gory, then Morrice holds a worthy place in the company of 
Bonnard and Vuillard. Though he was, at one stage, pro- 
foundly influenced by Matisse (who knew him well and 
speaks of him as “the artist with the delicate eye . 
with a touching tenderness in the rendering of landscapes 
of closely allied values’), his vision was too personal to 
allow him to remain beneath the great Frenchman’s domi- 
nation. The West Indian works of his last period have a 
rich sensuous luminosity that is all his own. 

iMorrice was, above all, a painter, and his self-centred 
nomadic life was dedicated, with logical completeness, to 
his art. It may be, as one critic observed, that his paint- 
ings always have the air of being done on Sunday, but he 
was the very reverse of a peintre de Dimanche. But even 
a single-purposed artist of independent means can tire of 
having his work ignored, chastised and misunderstood in 
the country of his birth; and thus it was that after the 
turn of the century his visits to Canada became rarer and 
rarer, finally ceasing altogether. The story of rich, stuffy, 
Pious and parochial 'Montreal’s rejection of Morrice makes 
dismal reading, particularly in view of the frantic scramble 
to secure his work after his death in 1924. A few lone 
woices such as those of William Brymner and Mortimer 
Lamb were raised in his defence, but to no purpose. Today 
Montreal has a fresh generation of original and creative 
painters to hound; and one of the few bright spots on the 
walls of the $500,000 mausoleum of the Art Association, 
is the collection of canvases by J. W.'Morrice. Still, that 
is an oft-repeated story. 

Though he stands somewhat to one side of the main 
stream of Canadian art development, it is possible to under- 
rate the influence of ‘Morrice. With Cullen, he showed 
the artists of a generation ago the possibilities of the Im- 
pressionist method, he influenced so fine a painter as A. 
Y. Jackson, and there is today in Montreal a small group of 
artists who stem, not from the Group of Seven, but from 
Morrice’s intimate, personal Quebec canvases—the ferry 
at Levis, an ice bridge over the St. Lawrence, sleighs in 
Quebec City. 

In writing this biography Mr. Buchanan has done ample 
justice to a great Canadian painter, and produced a stan- 
dard work of reference. If one detects at times an odd 
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piece of whimsy, and if the numerous footnotes are printed 
too small for convenience, these are minor faults in the 
best piece of sustained critical work in the fine arts that 
has yet, to my knowledge, appeared in this country Those 
interested in the development of Canadian art will find 
‘Mr. Buchanan’s book indispensable. 

G. CAMPBELL McINNES. 


Brave New Words 


THE OLIVE TREE: Aldous Huxley: Chatto and Windus- 
Macmillan; pp. 303; $2.00. 


F MR. HUXLEY had never written a novel we should 
| still know of him as one of the very few accomplished 
essayists living in England today. This, his seventh col- 
lection, is as good as, if no better than, the others. It is 
true that some of the shorter pieces might easily have 
been omitted. His attack on college instructors of liter- 
ature says less, and more ponderously, than many pro- 
gressive teachers of English have themselves admitted 
in print. Huxley has no other plan for the elimination 
of examinations than to wish that the educators should 
be educated out of the habit of setting them. Over- 
night the Russian Bolsheviks threw out the test, the 
strap, scholarship races, and the need for them—only, :t 
must be admitted, to have them all restored by Stalin 
a few years later. This leaves us where we started but 
so, too often, does Mr. Huxley. “Nothing”, he concludes, 
“is certain nowadays except change”; Heraclitus said 
the same about his day. It is perhaps also just as certain 
that men who have no notion how to assist the steps of 
Change will eventually find themselves getting in 
Change’s road. 

At other times Mr. Huxley is still too consistently the 
“superior” man; even when a tourist in Tunis he man- 
ages to convey the impression that he is a very wise 
and superior tourist. This is probably true, but it is 
annoying, even at the moment when Huxley is describing 
those wild men of the desert who sweep into the oasis, 
wearing German dark glasses to prevent opthalmia. Then, 
too, his penchant for paradox and aphoristic grace some- 
times gets in the way of his thinking. He argues that 
revolutionary writings serve as prophylactics to revolu- 
tion because they teach people cynicism through the 
demonstration that things couldn’t be worse. Huxley has 
yet to understand that revolutions have something to do 
with people realizing that things could be a good deal 
etter. Like Bacon, Aldous Huxley sometimes proceeds 
very learnedly to say very little. 

Yet Mr. Huxley has most of the virtues, also, of 
our first English essayist. He has the same ruthless 
eye for the detection of human egoisms and pretences, the 
same ability to stimulate us pleasantly with unpleasant 
truths. ‘More people, he remarks, have been moved to write 
admiringly about the militarist Napoleon than about any 
other figure since Christ. “There is in almost all human 
beings a stamp-collector and a fetish-worshipper; and it 
is to these personages that the (Codex makes its appeal,” 
he says in protest against government diversion of one 
hundred thousand pounds tax money for purchasing the 
Codex Sinaiticus. Like Bacon, too, Huxley fortifies his 
epigrams with encyclopaedic facts, but where the Eliza- 
bethan drew his from the world of Roman history, the 
modern grandson of T. H. Huxley makes capital of the 
curiosities of modern science. 

The essays include a rather wistful attempt to explain 
to himself his earlier enthusiasm for such papier-maché 
idols as Crebillon Fils; a cruelly amusing treatment of 
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Haydon as a lost novelist who insisted on remaining 
a painter though he had absolutely no ability to paint: 
an appreciative essay on the literary style of his grand- 
father scientist; and an account, in MHuxley’s best 
solemnly-comic vein, of that Father Divine of nineteenth 
century England, the Rev. H. H. Prince. The title essay 
is a disarming eulogy of the olive tree, both literally 
end symbolically, by a man who has now left the goat- 
foot dance to march, without benefit of fife or drum, in 
the formless ranks of the fighting pacifists. 

By far the best of the collection is already familiar, 
it is his introduction to the Letters of D. H. Lawrence. 
It does not “explain’’ Lawrence, nor seek to, but it is 
ene of the most eloquent and yet discriminating testimon- 
ies to the strange lost artist which has yet been written. 

EARLE BIRNEY. 


Whose Liberty? 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERTY: George Soule; Toronto, 
Macmillan Co. of Canada; pp. 187; $2.00. 


R. SOULE begins with a quotation from Abraham 
Lincoln: “Plainly the sheep and the wolf are not 
agreed on a definition of the word liberty; and precisely 
the same difference prevails today amongst us human 
creatures.” He proceeds by a brilliant analysis of American 
past and present conditions, to show that the question 
of liberty has always been one of “whose liberty to do 
what?” All societies have some restraints, and neither 
abstract belief in liberty nor abstract belief in regulation 
helps us much in our thinking. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century the kind of liberty required by the 
upsurging forces of industry and finance came to be 
exclusive of the kind of liberty required by the property 
interests of the slave states. Today the liberty to amass 
wealth and power through private ownership or manage- 
ment of industry and trade is ‘becoming incompatible with 
the liberty of wage-earners and farmers to have jobs and 
security to express themselves through the political 
organization of government, to seek a higher standard 
of material ‘well-being and culture. Two opposing concepts 
of liberty expressing the purposes of two opposing aggre- 
gates of the population once more confront each other. 
What we lack in our modern society is an agree- 
ment on a concrete and comprehensive social purpose. 
Mr. Soule’s argument is that only when there is such 
an agreed social purpose will it be possible to establish 
criteria of liberty which have meaning. American tra- 
dition has always assumed some national purpose without 
trying to define it. Today what is needed is a definition 
of that purpose suitable to the new technical environment 
of the twentieth century. ‘Mr. Soule suggests production 
for abundance as the national purpose. If this were agreed 
upon, then it would be possible to decide the conflicting 
claims to liberty put forward by different groups by refer- 
ence to their contribution to the dominant national pur- 
pose. He does not develop this, the constructive side of 
his essay very far, and the book leaves one with the 
feeling that the author has done a good deal of packing 
for a journey on which he doesn’t embark. F.H.U. 


Flesh and Blood 


“CHANGE THE WORLD!” Michael Gold: Francis White 
Toronto; pp. 272; $1.39. 


T IS A PITY that the worst “essays” in this book are 
the first and last, while hidden away in ‘tthe depths 
are some magnificent and moving comments, stories and 
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descriptions of the real people in the United States. This 
collection of the columns and articles of Michael Gold 
that have appeared in the New ‘Masses and Daily Worker 
‘will annoy and infuriate those that live on the sunny 
side of life but should inspire those who are working to 
change the world, to greater efforts. The insistence on 
the holiness and sanctity of the Communist Party and of 
Russia is a very minor imperfection and should not pre- 
vent anyone from reading such masterpieces as the 
Massacre of the Indians; The Gun is Loaded Dreiser! ; 
Angelo Herndon goes to the Chain Gang; Just Like Lind- 
bergh’s Baby; In a Home Relief Station; They Hated Jane 
Addams. 

What Cheer the British Empire? contains the most 
amusing passage that I have read for years. Vice-Admiral 
the Hon. Reginald Aylmer-Rantouly-Plunkett-Erne-Erle- 
Drax (he is an actual person) is asked by a New York 
Times reporter: 

“Admiral, you command five cruisers and two sloops 
for the West Indian Station. Will you tell me what you do 
with them?” The unfortunate admiral is completely 
stumped and repeats “What do we do—What do we do?” 
and then after a long pause answers: 

“Well, we go about showing the British flag and 
try to cheer up the British colonies in various parts.” 
Montreal society ‘who get drunk in his ships on their 
periodical visits to Montreal will no doubt agree with him 
that this “cheering up” process is the chief function and 
usefulness of these expensive toys of war. 

‘Michael Gold writes at “the top of his voice” and as 
he himself says “I have always preferred flesh and 
blood with all its imperfections to the most classic statue 
of marble”. Those that agree with him should not fail 
to read this book for the enjoyment that they well get. 
The followers of ‘Hilaire Belloc, Chesterton, Lytton 
Strachey, Edmund Gosse et al. should take off their tie 
and collar or girdle, as the case may be, and read this 
‘book that is full of life, not the life of fornication an4 
futility, but the life of toil and trouble. 

MARK FARRELL. 


Social Service 


PUBLIC WELFARE—A NATIONAL SCHEME TOWARD 
NATIONAL WELLBEING: Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil Publication No. 80; Ottawa, 1936. 


Mu ITH tie question of the public debt and the trans- 
portation problem, this need for popular com- 
prehension and effective organization of our suddenly 
created public welfare services ranks as one of the most 
urgent issues in the national economy today’, states a 
pamphlet issued by the Canadian Welfare Council. 
Foremost in extent is the problem of direct unemploy- 
ment relief on which about $115,000,000 was spent during 
the past year in helping some 1,250,000 people—about 12 
percent of the population. Relief not provided through 
Federal or Provincial regulations cost municipalities an- 
other $5,000,000. Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances, 
and other provisions for the care of dependent and neglect- 
ed children and the Aged and Infirm cost $35,000,000 for 
over 210,000 individuals. This does not include the cost of 
private social services, pensions, and a variety of other 
items of social aid. Cost of health services, including 
mental hospitals, amount to $48,000,000 per year. Alto- 
gether a sizeable total of both people and money in the 
Canadian economy. 
It is obvious, continues the pamphlet, that all these 
measures of assistance are simply a mass of unrelated ad- 
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ministrative set-ups which have grown up without direction 
to meet a single fundamental problem—different aspects of 
what is really the enforced dependency of a considerable 
fraction of the people of Canada. There is a crying need 
for a single, Dominion-wide, and reasonably standardized 
scheme for social aid for the entire dependent group. Much 
more important is the need for more fundamental plan- 
ning which will separate the various groups of dependents 
in relations to the causes of their dependency, and will 
undertake fundamental schemes of social aid which will 
deal with the causes of dependency rather than the de- 
pendents. 

So far as it goes the pamphlet is thoroughly sound. 
There must be better administration of our provisions for 
social aid. The more permanent and long range plans for 
reconstruction are detailed outlines, related to specific 
problems, of the general reconstruction envisioned in 
“Social Planning for Canada”. The present government 
could go a long way in undertaking such schemes—witness 
various efforts of the Roosevelt administration in the 
United States, notably the Tennessee Valley scheme—if 
it really were interested in doing something for the bulk 
of the Canadian people. The pamphlet does not say that 
a capitalist government could hardly carry through the 
schemes of reconstruction implied. It does not point out 
the real obstacles which prevent the realization of these 
much needed programmes. Since the Council is financed 
by some of our leading Canadian capitalists this could 
hardly be expected. There is in it, however, excellent 
material for those who can draw the proper conclusions. 


Japan 


MILITARIAN AND FOREIGN POLICY IN JAPAN: E. E. 
N. Causton; Allen & Unwin-Nelson; pp. 207; $2.50. 


HE PRBESENT cabinet crisis in Japan adds to the 
T interest of this book, which describes the consti- 
tution of Japan and the antagonism between politicians 
and military officers. The elected Diet cannot reduce 
military expenditure below the figure in the previous 
budget; the cabinet does not control movements of troops; 
the Ministers for the Army and the Navy must be active 
officers, and if the services refuse to fill these posts, the 
cabinet falls. 


Chauvinism and expansionism have been strong in 
Japan since 1894, and a fluctuating warfare between pol- 
ticians and the military has resulted; the former inclined 
to consolidation and peaceful means; the latter to im- 
mediate and spectacular action. The London Naval Con- 
ference of 1930 was a rebuff to the military, and Man- 
chukuo was their reply. 


The military are shown as representing the agri- 
cultural and industrial population, and favouring state- 
socialism, while the Diet represents the big capitalistic 
interests. The military have not supported the govern- 
ment in suppressing strikes, and they have insisted on 
government aid to depressed agriculturists. Yet the mil- 
itary budget rose from 45 million yen in 1932 to 697 in 1933 
and .851 in 1934. In 1935 they demanded 1,550 million, 
but had to be content with only half of the total national 
budget of 2,000 million. 


This book suffers from rather dull introductory chap- 
ters of old political history, and its unattractive style 
will prevent its being popular reading. 

C. A. ASHLEY. 
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This and That 


Canada 1937: the Official Handbook of Present Conditions 
and Recent Progress; Ottawa, King’s Printer; pub- 
lished by authority of the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; pp. 189; 25 cents. 


HIS ANNUAL BOOKLET published by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce should be widely cir- 
culated among Canadian citizens, and should be much 
more familiar in our schools than it is. (It is available 
to teachers and students for ten cents.) It contains the 
most important figures of the Canada Year Book pre- 
sented in a form for popular consumption and made more 
attractive by being interspersed with pictures illustrating 
various aspects of Canadian economic life. Its chapters 
cover population, national wealth and income, trade, the 
various producing indstries of the country, transportation, 
finance, labour and education. In fact the possessor of 
this little book has at his hand much more information 
and enlightenment about Canada than he will get from 
reading all the speeches of our business men during the 
year 1937 or most of the speeches of our politicians. 
F.H.U. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE CAUSE OF PEACE: 
Lenin, Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, Tukhanchevsky, 
Litvinov; Francis White; pp. 191; 35c. 


HIS IS ESSENTIALLY a collection of statements and 
interviews given by the present rulers of Russia— 
though an illusion of historical completeness is achieved 
by the inclusion of four short reports and decrees of 
earlier date. Lenin himself only appears in a very brief 
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extract from an interview in 1922. After this a gap of 
ten years, and we come to the declarations of Stalin and 
his government. Stalin himself strikes the keynote: “The 
export of revolution is nonsense”. The record of the 
Stalin government in international affairs has clearly 
been on the side of peace gnd non-interference with the 
governments of other countries. That and the strength 
and development of the red army are the two impressions 
left on the reader. Of particular interest are the speeches 
of Litvinov before the disarmament conference and the 
League (he has 68 pages devoted to him); the text of 
the pact with France and of the Convention that provided 
the famous definition of the aggressor, are documents of 
the first importance, by themselves well worth the price 
of the booklet. An unexpected touch of delightful comedy 
is achieved in Litvinov’s speech to the League at the 
time Uruguay broke off relations with the U.S.S.R. where 
the Uruguayan President was willing to be compensated 
for a supposed personal affront “if we would buy two 
hundred tons or so of Uruguayan cheese”. Nor is Litvinov 
the man to miss that sort of effect. A little booklet well 
worth having. G!M.A.G. 


NELLIE McNABB: Lois Reynolds; Canadian Play- 
wright Series, Saml. French; pp. 26; 35c. 


If you are embittered by the harsh lot of innocent 
rich girls whose mothers bully them into matrimonial 
circulation through debutante affairs, you will take to this. 
If the troubles of Rosedale leave you carefree, you may 
still like the competence with which the author handles 
the one-act farce form. The setting is contemporary 
Toronto; the style is late Pinero. E.B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this column does not preclude review 
in a future issue.) 


CONTINENTS NEW AND OLD: G. C. Carter and ©. E. 
Marchant; Christopher; pp. 472; $1.50. 

TOWARDS THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION: Ed. R. B. 
Y. Scott and G. Viastos; Willett Clark; pp. 251; $2.50. 

BUSINESS 'ICYCLES AND FORECASTING: Elmar C. 
Bratt; Business Publications; Chicago; pp. 301; $3.50. 

FORWARD FROM LIBERALISM: Stephen Spender; Gol- 
ancz-Ryerson; pp. 295; $2.00. 

KAPITALBILDUNG: J. Marshak and W. Lederer; William 
Hodge, London; pp. 315; $2.50 (paper). 

DICTATORS: Jacques Bainville; Cape-Nelson; pp. 268; 
$3.00. 

FORCE OR REASON: Hans Kohn; Harvard University 
Press; pp. 167; $1.50. 

NOT ALL RIVERS: Adrianna Spadoni; Doubleday Doran; 
pp. 336; $2.50. 

Information Bulletins by Council of International Affairs 
_at Nanking: The State of Women in China; One Year 
Currency Reform; Agricultural Reform; New Life 
‘Movement. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor: 

Dear Sir—I have read, with some interest and con- 
siderable disappointment, Mr. Skilling’s article on “The 
Popular Front” in your last issue. With the general de- 
sire for unity among radical groups all socialists must 
agree, but, like so many writers on this subject, the 
author fails to offer a solution for the immediate diffi- 
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culties, among which are the following: 

(1) The imminence of war is classed as a new factor 
that should affect our outlook. Is there not, however, a 
serious clash right there between the declared policy of 
the C.C.F.: isolation from any European war, and the 
dominating desire of the Communist party to support 
Russia at all costs and by every means? Is it not a fact 
that many pacifist individuals and organizations have left 
united front peace organizations such as Mr. Skilling 
contemplates, for this reason? How can you unite all 
Peace organizations if some of them ‘would support a war, 
whether at the bidding of the League of Nations or for 
the defence of Russia? 

(2) Mr. Skilling speaks of “a united front of all 
socialist parties (Socialist, Communist, Trotskyite) .. .” 
He must surely know that in North America at least the 
official communist party would not consider any kind 
of alliance whatever with the Trotskyites; and that rift 
at any rate is not likely to close in the measureable 
future. 

(3) “The left-wing socialists and communists will 
consider these successes as steps towards socialism—and 
will make this clear in all their propaganda.” But is it 
not a fact that recent communist propaganda does not 
make this clear at all (e.g. at election time?) And if 
you do make this clear all the time, how long does Mr. 
Skilling suppose that a united front with “liberals” will 
last? . 

(4) Nothing is said as to the form of organization 
which such a united front is to take. Presumably the 
diferent constituents are to preserve their independence. 
If so, is it not true that any “boring from within” in- 
validates any possibility of union? For surely only parties 
which respect each other’s independence and refrain from 
interfering in each other’s internal affairs can form any 
workable alliance. But is not such destructive “boring 
from within” taking place all the time? 

These difficulties are not matters of theoretical con- 
troversy. They are immediate problems of strategy which 
should be faced by all who desire a united front, and 
solyed by agreement or compromise before any union 
is possible. And there are others. But the advocates of 
the popular or united front (they are not the same) 
seem to give little help. MAX REINERS. 


To the Editor: 

Sir—The Communists of all countries were recently 
trumpeting the courage and innocence of Dimitrov in 
the Reichstag fire trial; Sacco and Vanzetti, were cham- 
pioned during their life-time by thousands of liberals 
and socialists. Leon Trotsky alone is left to fume in 
impotent exile and personal danger while his great rev- 
olutionary past is degraded, his writings distorted and 
his efforts to clear his name of the vile crimes ascribed 
to him obstructed at every point. 

I wish to appeal to all who uphold the elementary 
right of an individual to a hearing before they are judged 
guilty to help attain for Leon Trotsky an impartial in- 
vestigation of the charges made against him at the Moscow 
Trials, and to protect his right to political asylum in 
Mexico. 

‘Committees for this purpose have been set up all over 
the world and include such names as Norman Thomas, 
John dos Passos, John Dewey, Sidney Hook, Max Eastman, 
y. F. Calverton, John H. N. Brailsford, Jules Romains, 
Ignazio Silone and Gaetano Salvemini. The Labor and 
Socialist International, the I.L.P. of England, the Socialist 
Party of U.S.A., Trade Unions in England and America 
have all endorsed the proposal for a commission of 
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inquiry. 

The Canadian Committee which is in process of for- 
mation would ally itself with the other Committees for 
the Defense of Leon Trotsky and add its voice to the 
demand for a fair hearing for him. It is hoped to hold 
a meeting shortly in Toronto to make public some of 
Trotsky’s evidence of his innocence and to put forward his 
ecwn and other explanations for the ‘Moscow political 
trials. 

Will all those who are sympathetic to the objects 
of the (Canadian Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky. and would like to learn more please write to 
me for literature or for information as to the way in 
which they could help? ESTHER BULL. 

105 Gloucester St., Toronto. 








The Canadian Forum 
Short Story Contest 


The Canadian Forum offers a prize of 
$50.00 in cash for the best short story sub- 
mitted by March 15th, 1937. The following 
rules must be observed: 


1 Stories must not exceed 2,000 words in 
length. 


2 Stories may deal with any period or locale, 
but those with a contemporary Canadian 
setting will be given preference, other 
things being equal. 


8 Manuscripts must be typed (double spaced) 
on one side only of the paper. The 
author’s name must not appear on the 
manuscript, but must be enclosed in a 
sealed envelope bearing on the outside 
the title of the story only. Return post- 
age must be enclosed. 


4 Stories must reach the “Story Contest 
Editor, The Canadian Forum, 28 Welling- 
ton Street West, Toronto, Canada”, on 
or before March 15th, 1987. 


6 The Editor may publish in The Canadian 
Forum any story submitted, without re- 
muneration. Those considered unsuit- 
able for this purpose will be returned 
within one month of the date on which 
the award is announced. 


6 Members of the Editorial Board and Staff 
of The Canadian Forum will not be 
eligible for this contest. 


The following have kindly consented to act 
as judges: Morley Callaghan, distinguished 
Canadian novelist and short story writer; 
Bertram Brooker, novelist, artist, and editor of 
“The Yearbook of the Arts in Canada, 1986”, 
and Earle Birney, literary editor of The. 

. Canadian Forum. 


The name of the prize-winning author will 


be announced in the May issue of The 
Canadian Forum. 
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If I had a busy life, 


but bad five friends whose lives were spent in this 
confusing world of modern letters, who were themselves 00 K 
writers and critics, who offered me, at no cost at all, | SOCIETY 
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